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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF PIUS IX. 


CuarTerR VIII.—The Flight of the Pope continued.—The King and Queen of 
Naples visit him at Gaeta.—The Veneration shown to the Holy Father by 
Letters from every part of Christendom. 


‘In the mean time, at the Villa di Cicerone, the august pilgrim was on the 
point of setting out for Gaeta; but fearing lest the ample travelling coach 
would find some difficulty in passing through the narrow streets of the Borgo, 
two somewhat dilapidated carriages were hired, one of which was occupied by 
Cardinal Antonelli, the Chevalier d’Arnau, and the Count’s son; the other by 
the Pope, the Countess, and Don Liebl. Arrived at the gates of the fortress 
and having had their passports examined, they received intimation that they 
were expected to present themselves as soon as possible before the Command- 
ant; they entered and were conducted to a small albergo called the Giardinetto 
(there is no better in this out-of-the-way citadel), and made the best arrange- 
ments they could. The Pope had an apartment to himself; the Cardinal and 
the Chevalier two pallets in another smal] chamber, and the Countess and her 
son and Don Sebastian occupied two small rooms belonging to the family oi 
the landlord. These arrangements having been made, the Cardinal and the 
Chevalier called on the commandant of the fortress. He was the Swiss briga- 
dier-general Gross, who during the rebellion in Sicily was commandant of the 
citadel of Palermo, a man of austere military discipline, of such iron disposi- 
tion and unflinching fidelity to his master, that rather than surrender his fortress 
to the rebels, he would have blown it up with himself and garrison, had he not 
received peremptory orders to abandon it and embark for Naples. When he 
atrived there, and the king said to him, ‘I am well pleased with you;’ he 
answered, ‘And I, sire, am ‘by no means pleased with your majesty, which 
has recalled me from the place committed to my trust.? Such was the temper 
of the commandant Gross, to whom the two travellers presented themselves. 
Reading in the passport ‘Conte Spaur, Minister of Bavaria, his family and 
suite,’ he immediately addressed them in the German language. Their amaze- 
ment may be imagined at this new turn of the discourse. They eyed each 
other for a moment; at length D’Arnau answered, ‘Sir Commandant, I have 
been so long in Rome that speaking only the Italian and French, I can no 
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longer express myself readily in the German tongue.’ The sagacious old 
general immediately began to suspect that he was not the Minister of Bavaria, 
and that they who were in his company had no relation whatever with the 
Bavarian embassy. His first impression was to cast both into prison as spies. 
Considering, however, that his lady, his son and household accompanied him, 
he abandoned this idea for the present, and after their departure placed two 
sentinels in the yard before the hotel, and shortly after sent two police officers 
under pretence of a visit to their quarters. When they were announced, the 
Pope retired to his little apartment, while the Countess and the others conversed 
with them on general topics. They asked many questions on the state of affairs 
in Rome, on the situation of the Pope and the movements of the rebels. They 
begged pardon for their intrusion, which they endeavored to excuse by stating 
that several Cardinals had entered the kingdom in disguise, and thus rendered 
it impossible to receive them with the honors due to their exalted rank, and 
that it was their duty to keep an eye on all arrivals in days so inauspicious to 
the Church. While saying this, they carefully scrutinized the countenances 
of the whole party, but failing.to discover anything suspicious, they at length 
retired in defeat, and received the taunts of the commandant for their want of 
acuteness. 

“In the evening (it being Saturday) a request was presented through the 
landlord, that mass should be celebrated at seven on the following morning, at 
the church of the Annunziata. The Pope, compelled to remain incognito, re- 
mained in the house with Don Sebastian. With reluctance did he absent him- 
self from the holy sacrifice, and he was much inclined to celebrate mass on a 
large chest which stood in his apartment; an act which would have recalled 
to mind ages of the most cruel persecutions ; that jt should be necessary for the 
Vicar of Christ, by the Supreme power which God has conferred upon him in 
the Church, to celebrate the most august sacrifice without vestments, without 
altar, without candles or missal, with a glass instead of chalice, and, like the 
Greeks, to consecrate with leavened bread! Such was the extremity to which 
the Church was reduced, that a Pope, in the nineteenth century, in the midst 
of peace and freedom of Catholic worship, should be driven to do what the 
Linuses, the Clements, and the Cletuses had never found necessary in the 
catacombs during the persecutions of the most inhuman of the four Cesars! 
In truth, the impious revolutionists of our times reduced the Catholic Church 
in Rome to a condition which was scarcely witnessed in the days of Nero, 
Decius, or Diocletian. In those days, at least in the depths of the catacombs 
of Ermete, of Callistus, Hippolitus, Pontianus, and other cemeteries of the 
martyrs, the venerable mysteries of our redemption were commemorated with 
as much splendor as circumstances would admit; whereas during the Easter 
and Pentecost of 1849, amid the terrors of the ungodly republic of Mazzini, 
the holy basilicas were not only bereft of the papal ceremonial, but the cardi- 
nals, and bishops, and even the canons (most of whom had fled or were con- 
cealed in the remotest hiding places), dared not officiate. In the basilica of the 

. Lateran, on Whit-Sunday, the Canon-Pergoli alone had the courage to offer 
the divine sacrifice, and in St. Peter’s some other canon celebrated the holy 
mysteries at an early hour, and as if by stealth. On the other hand, abandoned 
priests, bought over by this so-called republic, which denied the existence of 
God, went through the holy ceremonies in St. Peter’s, adding mockery and 
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sacrilege to the universal desolation. All the churches of Rome were deserted, 
and mass could be said with difficulty even on festivals; a small pyx, enclosing 
the Blessed Sacrament, was carried by priests in the garb of laymen; and woe 
to him who should divulge his sacred character; he was instantly dragged to 
the shambles of San Callisto, or the slaughter-house behind the Regola, or as 
the least misfortune, thrown into the prison of the Sant ’Uflizio. 

«* At Gaeta, the Countess, with the Cardinal and the Chevalier, went about 
noon to visit the Commandant; the Pope remained to recite the divine office 
as far as complin, with Don Sebastian. The Countess was relating to the 
Commandant the circumstances which had compelled her husband to depart 
suddenly to Naples, from Mola, with despatches to the King from the Pope, 
and that to save time he had taken the carriage and passport of D’Arnau, 
which had caused the misunderstanding of the preceding day, when a mes- 
senger entered in great haste,— 

‘* «Sir Commandant, the look-out at the citadel has signalled three steamers 
from Naples.’ 

“The Commandant was greatly astonished, for the larger class of ships sel- 
dom anchor at Gaeta; he turned again to his guests, and entreated them to 
inform him of the contents of those despatches, and what news had been 
received from Naples and from Rome. They answered that the despatches 
were sealed, and that they came not from Naples, but from Rome, where the 
Pope was surrounded with danger. Hereupon, another messenger announced 
that the royal standard was seen floating on one of the vessels. The Com- 
mandant was stupified; he again plied his guests with repeated questions, 
without extracting any further information. He was pouring out chocolate 
for his visiters, when another panting messenger rushed in. 

“« « Excellenza, the King is entering the port.’ 

«* ¢Gentlemen,’ said the Commandant, ‘ what mystery is this? Excuse me, 
but I must run to meet the King.’ 

‘“‘ And dropping the vessel which he held in his hands, he left them without 
further ceremony. The Cardinal and the Chevalier followed him to the port, 
where the King was on the point of landing from his barge on the mole. The 
Commandant hastened to do homage. 

“* « Well,’ said the King, ‘ where is the Pope?’ 

“«*The Pope!’ echoed the Commandant, confounded, ‘ the Pope, sire, is not 
here.’ 

«© * How,—not here? He must be here!’ 

* «Sire, he is no doubt then on board that French steamer (there was, in 
fact, the Tenare) which arrived in the night, when the fool-hardy fellow, con- 
trary to every custom at sea, discharged a triple salvo, before lowering his flag, 
which I was not a little inclined to return with a ball! Thank God, since the 
Pope is on board, that such a thing did not take place!’ 

“‘Cardinal Antonelli, advancing, disclosed the secret to the King. His 
majesty turned, laughing, to the Commandant: 

‘*** Bravo, my good Gross, you are wonderfully vigilant! You have the 
Pope in your fortress, and you have not heard a word of it! Oh most watch- 
ful Commandant!’ 

** Poor Gross looked around like one in a dream. In the mean time the King 
directed the Queen and the young princes to the palace, while he himself, in 
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the midst of the crowd which every moment increased around him, advanced 
slowly to give time for the Pope to reach the palace. Already the Cardinal 
and the Chevalier d’Arnau had gone for him at the Giardinetto, and putting 
on his three-cornered hat and taking the cane of Don Liebl, he made his way 
to the palace, where he had entered only a few steps, when the King joined 
him. 

** Who could find words to describe the noble and sublime spectacle of this 
meeting? The Sovereign Pontiff, a fugitive from the cruel persecutions of 
those whom he had loaded with benefits, flying to the refuge of that generous 
crown; the pious monarch prostrating himself before his illustrious guest, filled 
with emotion, his eyes suffused with tears, embracing the feet of God’s holy 
Vicar, giving and dedicating to him himself, his family, and his kingdom, was 
a spectacle that the most eloquent pen would fail to describe, and-which none 
but the most gentle and devout heart is capable of conceiving. The Queen, 
kneeling with her sons, presented her homage to the father of the faithful, and 
repeated the courtesies and cordial offers of the King. Having entered the 
palace, King Ferdinand pressed the Pope with the warmest invitations, dictated 

. by filial love and royal courtesy, that he would take up his residence in Gaeta, 
and avoid the risk of a long navigation to a country far from Italy : that it would 
be invidious to give the preference to one nation over another, and to choose 
one would awaken competition and jealousy between those which aspired to 
the blessing and glory of possessing the head of the Christian Church. At 
Gaeta, he would enjoy a tranquil and secure asylum, near his own States, in a 
mild climate, amidst a faithful people, within the walls of an impregnable for- 
tress, possessing a battery of three hundred guns, and with the King and his 
army, devoted to the defence of his sacred person. Let him remain, and 
Italy, sanctified by his presence, would quickly be restored to peace; it would 
deem itself happy in the possession-of the Sovereign Pontiff, glorious in having 
preserved him to more prosperous times, and would finally behold him, after 
so many storms, elevated to a more exalted state on the throne of St. Peter in 
the Vatican. The expression of these noble sentiments determined the Pope to 
take up his residence at Gaeta; he expressed to the pious and generous mon- 
arch the deep gratitude of his soul, pointing out the exultation of the Church 
of God, the crown of merit prepared by the divine Saviour, and the blessings 
which he would shed from above upon the royal family and all his kingdom. 
Ferdinand received this condescension with a countenance beaming with glad- 
ness, and the Queen and her royal sons again casting themselves at his feet, 
could not return sufficient thanks, nor sufficiently attest their joy in the pos- 
session of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

“The King immediately made arrangements for the accommodation of the 
Cardinals and prelates of the papal court, and abandoning his own palace to 
the Pope, he took up his residence with his Queen and family in a royal pa- 
villion not far distant, whence he paid a daily visit to his Holiness, dining with 
him, with the Queen, and the princes, his sons. The Spanish steamer had 
delayed for a while its entrance into port, but upon the decision of the Pope 
to remain at Gaeta, it cast anchor in the roadstead, and took its station there 
for several months, together with the vessels which arrived from every Chris- 
tian power; the port was filled with ships, presenting the most beautiful view 
imaginable. I, myself, after the entrance of the French into Rome, went to 
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Gaeta, arriving precisely at the time when a fine American ship entered the 
bay, the captain and officers of which had landed to pay their respectful con- 
gratulations to the Pope, entreating him to honor them with a visit to their 
vessel, which they declared would be thenceforward the most fortunate that 
sailed under the flag of the United States.* The Pope received their invitation 
with the greatest affability, and the royal barge was immediately prepared to 
take him on board. The mole was crowded with people; it was near midday, 
under a burning sun, notwithstanding which, the King, with head uncovered, 
accompanied the Pontiff from the palace to the port; and, although the Pope 
entreated him to put on his hat, he would not be prevailed on, and with his 
brother, the Count di Trapani, similarly uncovered, followed the Pope at the 
distance of a few steps. Having arrived at the port, he assisted the Pope in 
entering the barge, and declining the seat offered by him at his side in the 
stern, he stationed himself at the side facing his brother, both still remaining 
uncovered. Such reverential conduct filled the crowd of spectators with admi- 
ration, and many were unable to restrain their tears. The numerous vessels in 
the port now hoisted their ensigns; their sails were trimmed, and the hands 
drawn up on deck, the masts and yards hung with banners of every color, 
waving in the breeze, the various devices of their respective governments. 
As the Pope’s barge passed, the ships discharged their broadsides, the thunder 
of which resembled that of a great naval battle. 

* While the reverence and attention of the King became every day more 
conspicuous, ambassadors and ministers from every court crowded round the 
Pope, striving on the part of their different sovereigns, to show honor to his 
august person. A great number of the Cardinals, who had escaped from the 
hands of the conspirators in Rome, had gathered round the pontifical throne, 
and by their dignity, their virtue, and wisdom, continued to invest it with bril- 
liancy and majesty in the eyes of a wondering world, which rejoiced at the 
light shed around the head of the Church, even in the obscure retreat of this 
fortress, amid tribulation, poverty, and the supreme desolation of exile. The 
honors that surrounded the Sovereign Pontiff formed indeed a luminous con- 
trast with the scorn and unbridled license, the perverseness and madness of the 
rebels, who sought by every means to excite the popular contempt and maledic- 
tion of the sacred person of their deliverer and father, and of the pontifical 
throne, which, in defiance of divine decrees, they flattered themselves they 
would drag into the dust, and exterminate from the earth. 

** At first the demagogues, confounded at the unexpected departure of the 
Pope, were stricken dumb; then stung with the reproach of being destroyers, 
they used every exertion for the maintenance of order, a result at all times 
easily attainable in a city where the inhabitants, with the exception of those in- 
stigated by the rebels to disorder, have acquired the character of being too 
peaceable, having permitted themselves to be trampled upon by a handful of 
miscreants, whom, but for their slothful negligence, they might have crushed 
and scattered to the winds. During the first days of their indecision, they sent 
messages to the Pope, which were rejected before they liad crossed the frontiers : 
by a thousand artifices they sought hypocritically to allure him within the snares 
of their false promises ; but when they perceived the impossibility of obtaining 


* The frigate Princeton. 
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a hearing, they began by exclaiming that the Head of the Church, the great 
Father of the Faithful, was held a prisoner by the tyrant: that his acts, his 
protests, and the abrogations which he pronounced at Gaeta against every edict, 
form, law, and statute of the usurpers of the Roman State, were surreptitious, 
and therefgre valueless, and of no authority; and woe to those who should 
dare to render them obedience, fidelity, or homage! The better to convince the 
people, Don Pirlone designed a coarse caricature, representing the Pope sus- 
pended in a cage from one of the bastions of Gaeta, and the King turning a 
barrel-organ, and looking up to him, with the words: ‘ Now sing away.’ 

*‘Step by step they plunged into a career of detestable treachery. A pro- 
visional government was formed, then the Roman Constitution, and finally the 
Republic, accompanied by a solemn decree from the consistorial advocate, Carlo 
Armellini, conceived thus :—* The Pope is deposed from all authority, power, 
jurisdiction, and temporal headship in the Roman State, which is restored to 
the Roman people, its sole ruler, the source of all authority, the principle of 
all power, and the essence of all law. The republic will recognise the people 
as its god; to the people it consecrates itself in the plenitude of godly worship, 
‘as its servant and votary ; in its defence the conscript fathers are ready to shed 
the last drop of their blood.’ 

** While Rome was disgraced by these impious and insipid fooleries, and 
the miserable demagogues were declaiming from their rostrums and from the 
Capitol, the whole Catholic world was sending to the Vicar of Christ, in his 
banishment at Gaeta, proofs of the deepest veneration and most profound homage 
of faithful hearts ; it sent forth its protestations, acknowledging and reverencing 
him, not only as the Head of the Church, but, also, as the Supreme Ruler of 
Rome. Letters were despatched to the glorious exile from the most remote 
corners of the earth; from the islands of Oceanica, but yesterday, as it were, 
converted to Christianity; from the Marquesas, the abodes of cannibals, and 
from Australia and New Caledonia, to comfort the Pontiff in his afflictions, 
to exalt him in his humiliations, to honor him in the insults and opprobrium 
heaped upon him by his barbarous and cowardly subjects in Rome. China, 
Tartary, the Indies, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Lebanon, Moldavia, Servia, 
Egypt, Algeria, the States of America from Canada to Chili, Europe from the 
extremity of Norway to Candiz and Lisbon, all, in every language of the world, 
praised and glorified the invincible Pontiff, pouring forth the veneration and 
love of their hearts in expiation of the hatred and insults of the conspirators of 
Rome, whom God has consigned to the ignominy, detestation and the anathe- 
mas of the entire world.* 

“The sovereignty of Rome, which was thus insanely disputed by the revolted 
subjects of the Pope (an immemorial sovereignty, which is more ancient than 
the celebrated donations of Pepin and Charlemagne), notwithstanding the vo- 
ciferations of the Mazzinians, who proclaimed that it should never again be 
restored, has been, by the unanimous voice of the European powers, most 
solemnly pronounced the ‘ most ancient, legitimate, incommutable, and impre- 
scriptible possession,’ that the right of property can boast of among all the nations 


, * All these letters have been published in Naples, at the press of the Civilta Cat- 
tolica, and remain a perpetual testimony before the whole world of the veneration 
and love of the episcopacy, clergy, and the princes of Christendom for the immortal 
Pius IX, the Vicar of Jesus Christ upon earth. 
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of Christendom. To this day, although they have seen with their own eyes 
the Pope reinstated by the Almighty and by the Catholic powers, in full sov- 
ereignty on his throne, they still persevere in their obstinacy ; denying the ex- 
istence of the light which dazzles them; like madmen vociferating that Rome 
is still the dominion of the Triumvirs, and wondering from their lurking 
places, when the red cap of the republic will again rise on the Capitol, and 
the tower of Quirinus once more raise its head.” 





SITES OF DEVOTIONAL CELEBRITY.* 
ST. SOPHIA’S, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Ar the head of an article purporting to commemorate spots hallowed by 
devotional associations, it seems at first paradoxical to place the name of a 
mosque, which ranks, perhaps, first among the temples of infidelity. A mo- 
ment’s reflection suffices, however, to recall to our recollections the inherently 
sacred character of an ancient and magnificent edifice, originally founded by 
the first Christian emperor, for the worship of the true God, and by that solemn 
dedication too closely identified with the holiness of eternal truth, for the 
abominations of Islamism to throw around its sanctuaries any permanent con- 
tamination. Sites which once re-echoed the inspired eloquence of St. John 
Chrysostom, are not amenable to defilement; and, though centuries have 
elapsed since the basilica of Constantine has been degraded into its present 
character, the light of its Byzantine and orthodox glories, still gleams through 
the murkiness of Mohammedism and imposture. 

Contemporaneous with the foundation of the imperial city, was the estab- 
lishment of the illustrious temple of “ eternal wisdom,” and various the vicissi- 
tudes of its eventful history. Under the reign of Arcadius in 404, the church 
was burnt down, rebuilt by Theodosius in 415, and became the prey of a second 
conflagration in the fifth year of the reign of Justinian. Under that emperor, 
however, the church of St. Sophia rose more resplendent than ever from its 
own ashes, and was finally restored and completed at Christmas a. p. 538. 
Anthenius of Tralles, and Isadorus of Miletus, are recorded to have been the 
architects employed in the reconstruction of the superb edifice, which the piety 
and ambition of its imperial restorer, sought to assimilate, in magnificence and 
dimension, to the famous temple of Solomon. An immense variety of the 
rarest and most costly Grecian marbles, Egyptian granite, and porphyry, were 
employed in the decoration of the holy structure, and the historical monuments 
of Pagan antiquity were ransacked, to contribute to the adornment of the noblest 
Christian Church in the world. Within its gorgeous domes were to be found the 
eight pillars of porphyry which Aurelius had taken away from the temple of the 
Sun at Balbee, the eight green pillars from the temple of Diana at Ephesus, and 
columns which had once decked the temples of Troas, Cyzicus, Athens, and 
the Cyclades, of Isis and Osiris, of the Sun and Moon, at Heliopolis, of Pallis, 
of Phebus, at Delos, and of Cybele. The walls were gorgeous with paintings 


* From the Catholic Magazine (London), for May, 1844. 
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of the holy Virgin and the apostles and prophets, while to every gilded cross 
was attached the mystic legend, “In hoe signo vinces,’’—the famous words, 
which, gleaming from mid-heaven, had arrested the great Constantine in his 
Victorious course, and turned him from Paganism to truth. Upon a huge 
column, which bore the equestrian statue of Justinian, was planted a colossal 
cross, which fell down in the earthquake of 1371, its prostration resembling a 
forewarning of that which was to befall the religion of which it was the em- 
blem, in the city of the Byzantine Cesars. To the building of the basilica of 
St. Sophia, as many legendary stories are attached, by tradition, as to that of the 
holy and wonderful house which the wisest of kings had erected to the glory 
of the God of Israel. An angel appeared to the emperor in a dream, with a 
plan of the fabric in his hand. Ten thousand workmen, under the superin- 
tendence of a hundred master masons, were at one and the same time employed 
upon the structure. The same celestial messenger twice repeated his visit, 
upon one occasion indicating a subterranean vault, from which vast and timely 
hoards of gold were drawn forth, to replenish the failing treasury, and prosecute 
the wonderous work! The emperor, coarsely attired, was in the habit of asso- 
ciating with the workmen during the progress of the building, encouraging their 
‘labors by his presence and exhortations. The stones of the foundations were 
cemented with a mortar composed of peculiarly tenacious ingredients, and the 
white tiles that inlaid the cupolas were made of the light clay of Rhodes, each 
of them bearing the inscription, “God has founded it, and it will not be over- 
thrown: God will support it in the blush of the dawn.” Relics were imbedded 
between the layers of marble that lined every part of the mighty structure; and 
at frequent periods of its progress, solemn hymns and prayers for the pros- 
perity of the Church were chaunted by the assembled clergy. A fourth time 
the angel appeared to the emperor, to signify that the light which should fall 
upon the high altar, must stream from three windows, in honor of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The altar was to be more costly than gold, and 
was therefore composed of every species of precious material, incrusted with 
gems. Above the altar towered the tabernacle, surmounted by a cupola, from 
which sprung a cross of gold, weighing seventy-five pounds. There were 
twenty-four colossal books of the Evangelists, each of which, with its golden 
covering, weighed twenty cwts. All the sacred vessels and candelabras were 
of pure gold; the doors were of ivory, amber, and cedar, and were veneered 
with planks believed to have been taken from Noah’s ark! 

When the church was quite completed, an event which took place in 538, 
sixteen years after the commencement of its restoration, the emperor drove 
thither in state. A thousand oxen, and as many sheep, six hundred deer, a 
thousand pigs, and ten thousand cocks and hens, were slaughtered, and, with 
thirty thousand measures of corn, were distributed among the poor. Accom- 
panied by the patriarch Eutychius, he advanced to the pulpit, and exultingly 
exclaimed: ‘‘ God be praised, who hath esteemed me worthy to complete such 
a work. Solomon! I have surpassed thee!” 

Perhaps there was too much of vain-glory and self-sufficiency in the imperial 
boast, to propitiate the favor of the Almighty power which it invoked. Perhaps 
the enormous vices of an entire people, plunged, during the latest centuries of 
an effete empire, in the enervating excesses to which an over-proportion of 
wealth and civilization too surely leads, had, justly provoked the vengeance of 
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an offended God. Such presumptions are at least plausible, when from tee 
magnificent spectacle of the dedication of the church of St. Sophia to Christian 
worship, we turn to that mournful page in the history of religion, which exhibits 
the capitol of the great Constantine beleaguered by the infidel warrior, the believ- 
ers in Christ quailing and falling before the followers of the prophet, and the 
holy sanctuaries of St. Sophia polluted by the impostures of Islamism. With 
what a mournful feeling one reads of that august temple’s violent and bloody 
desecration! On horseback, and at the head of his infuriated barbarians, mad- 
dened with victory and carnage, Mahomed II galloped into the church. Its im- 
mense area was densely thronged with trembling fugitives of all classes, clergy, 
nuns, citizens, women, and children. The conqueror spurred his charger 
through that helpless crowd; and, dashing up to the high altar, sprang from 
his horse, exclaiming, “‘ There is no God but God, and Mohammed is His 
prophet!”” The words became a signal for an immediate scene of the most 
brutal massacre and general spoliation. It is recorded of the wretched Chris- 
tian inhabitants that survived the desolation of that dreadful day, that to behold 
the hallowed sanctuaries of St. Sophia invaded by the Imams, Skeiks, and 
Muezzins, of the Musselman worship, was to them the most bitter and poig- 
nant portion of their degradation and slavery. 

The now Turkish mosque still retains all the main features of the temple of 
Justinian. The four gigantic seraphims in mosaic, which adorned the vault of 
the principal cupola, are now flanked by the names of the four companions of 
the imposter of Mecca, and colossal inscriptions from the Koran are graven on 
the walls,—frequently obscuring the still latent trace of antique fresco paint- 
ings of Madonnas and Saints. The crosses which adorned the bronze doors 
have been rather mutilated than effaced, and to that peculiarity of Moslem su- 
perstition, which enjoins “ true believers” to turn their faces in the direction of 
Mecca when performing their devotional observances, may be ascribed the 
fortunate circumstance, that the spot ence occupied by the high altar, and sanc- 
tified by the daily consummation of the holiest mysteries, has not been con- 
taminated, by being made the subsequent seat of impure and impious rites. 

In conformity, therefore, with the usage just referred to, the present worship- 
pers in St. Sophia’s no longer face the east, where, as in all Christian edifices 
of ancient date, the altar once stood, but the south-east, which being, at Con- 
stantinople, in the direction of Mecca, is the point where the Mussulmans have 
placed the niche called “the Mirab,”’ corresponding in some measure to the 
Holy of Holies in a Jewish synagogue. The congregation of St. Sophia’s 
kneel or stand in it sideways, representing, as it were, to use the words of a 
modern author, by so many diagonals, the great transverse stroke which Islam 
has levelled at Christianity. 

Will the day ever arrive when the cross shall once again glitter from the 
cupola of St. Sophia’s? Wrapt in the womb of coming time, that glorious 
event may be destined to mark the latest ages of the world! May God, in His 
eternal wisdom, convert such a now seemingly fanciful aspiration into reality ! 
The ponderous political questions of the present day, have clogged and extin- 
guished all the chivalrous feelings of an older and-more believing age. By 
the England of the Reformation, the Mussulman is no longer looked upon as 
an infidel, the enemy of God, and, therefore, natural foe of Christendom; but 
as an ancient and faithful ally, the ascendancy of whose empire, and perma- 
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nence of whose false religion are to be, at all hazards, upheld, for the sake of 
preserving what is called “the balance of European power.” In such merely 
human calculations, how little credit is given to the all-directing providence of 
the Creator! how little zeal evinced for the spread and welfare of Christianity ! 
But the Catholic spirit which summoned us of old to Palestine, was a widely 
different feeling from that weak and adulterated dilution of ancient faith which, 
under the name of Protestantism, sneers at popery at home, while it protects 
and encourages paganism abroad, if to do so be found in any way conducive to 
the commercial prosperity of Great Britain. 

For ourselves, without pretension to any experience in the science and mys- 
tery of political economy, we must openly avow our utter inability cordially to 
sympathize in any system, however enlarged and comprehensive, which re- 
gards the permanent establishment of a barbaric power in one of the fairest 
regions of Europe, as an essential safeguard of national prosperity. With 
notions, probably so circumscribed as to be deemed well worthy of the darker 
ages, we candidly declare, that to behold the city of Constantine once again 
successfully beleaguered by a conquering and a Christian host, would fill our 
soul with unspeakable exultation. Of course it is the latin cross which we 
should best love to see once again gleaming from the dome of St. Sophia’s: 
but, rather than the crescent which now soars on high, stamping as a den of 
imposture, the ancient temple of Justinian, we would willingly there behold 
even the schismatical cross of the Greek! For such a preference our reason is 
simple.. It is because St. Petersburgh is nearer to Rome than London or 
Mecca. 





THE ABBEY OF FONTEVRAULT. 


This ancient monastic foundation has latterly bee& converted into a prison. 
Here, during a lapse of nine centuries, one hundred-and fifty nuns and seventy 
monks submitted to the rule of an abbess, who was always a lady of the high- 
est distinction. The church is as interesting in an historical as it is in an anti- 
quarian point of view. Within its walls were interred the remains of two 
British sovereigns and two queens. Their graves were ransacked during the 
French revolution, and the royal dust was scattered to the winds. Their mon- 
uments, mutilated indeed, but still highly curious and valuable, as authentic 
extant likenesses of the personages whom they represent, consist of four re- 
cumbent statues of Henry II; Richard, Ceur de Lion; Eleanor of Guienne, 
the queen of Henry II; and Isabella of Angouléme, the queen of king John. 

It was to this once celebrated and opulent monastery that the body of king 
Henry II of England was brought from the neighboring castle of Chinon, and 
deposited in the sanctuary previously to interment, when, according to tradi- 
tion, upon Richard, his undutiful son, approaching his father’s corpse, the dead 
body “ shuddered convulsively and sweated drops of blood.” 











THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


Among the several conspiracies which had their origin in the early part of 
the reign of James I of England, none were more formidable than the famous 
Gunpowder Plot. This daring attempt to involve in one common destruction 
the king and both houses of parliament, is falsely attributed by the great ma- 
jority of historians generally to the great body of the Catholic population at 
that time in England, and is triumphantly referred to by the ‘quseaek and in- 
tolerant, as an evidence of the sanguinary spirit of the Catholic Churth. To 
refute this charge, and to counteract the erroneous impressions generally preva- 
lent on this head, it is only necessary to give a simple recital of the facts and 
circumstances connected with the plot. 

It is impossible at the present day to form any conception of the suffering of 
the Catholics at that time in England. The oppressive and sanguinary code of 
Elizabeth, was carried out to its fullest extent, and even improved by additional 
severities. ‘To send a child or other person beyond the seas, to reside or to be 
educated in any Catholic college or seminary, was made an offence punishable 
by a fine to the king of not less than £100; and the individual sent abroad was 
deprived and rendered incapable of inheriting or enjoying property of any kind 
in the realm, unless he conformed to the established church. Severe laws were 
made against masters of vessels who should presume to take women or, minors 
beyond the seas without a written permission, signed by at least six privy coun- 
sellers; and to prevent the possibility of Catholic priests performing the func- 
tions of their ministry in the kingdom, in the disguise of tutors in gentlemen’s 
houses, it was provided that no man should teach even the rudiments of gram- 
mar without a license from the diocesan, under the penalty of forty shillings 
per day on the tutor himself, and the like sum on his employer. 

Among those who had suffered severely, was Robert Catesby, descended 
from an ancient and opulent family of Northamptonshire. His father, Sir Wil- 
liam Catesby, had been repeatedly fined and imprisoned for his faith. The 
many hardships to which he himself, his family and his friends were subjected 
on account of their religion, occupied the daily thoughts of young Catesby, and 
how to free himself and them from the iron yoke under which they groaned, 
became his constant meditation. He first joined the standard of the ill-directed 
attempts of the Earl of Essex, was wounded and taken prisoner, and was com- 
mitted to the Tower, but fortunately escaped the block by the payment of 
three thousand pounds. After his discharge, his mind again reverted to the 
idea of devising some means of liberating himself and his brethren from the 
severity of the penal statutes. To succeed by insurrection, he saw was hope- 
less, as the Catholics were the weaker party and disunited among themselves ; 
and to look for aid from abroad was equally visionary. At length a plan sug- 
gested itself to his mind, which required neither the aid of foreigners nor the 
codperation of many associates. This was to blow up the Parliament House 
with gunpowder, on the day of the opening of parliament, and thus involve in 
one common destruction the king, lords and commons, all who framed, with 
the chief of those who executed the penal laws against the Catholics. The 
first person to whom Catesby communicated his design, was Thomas Winter, 
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who had been employed at the court of Madrid as agent for the Spanish party 
in England. Winter was struck with horror at the communication, and hesi- 
tated not to pronounce it most wicked and most inhuman. Catesby attempted 
to justify it. He sought not, he said, any private revenge or personal emolu- 
ment; his sole object was to suppress a most unjust and most barbarous perse- 
cution, by the only expedient which offered the prospect of success. If his 
friend thought it cruel, let him compare it with the cruelties exercised during 
so many years against the Catholics. Let him reckon the numbers that had 
been butchered by the knife of the executioner; the hundreds in the solitude of 
the prison, and the thousands who had been reduced from affluence and ease to 
astate of want and beggary. He would then see whether the charge of cruelty 
could with justice be applied. 

Winter, influenced by the arguments of Catesby, or for other reasons, shortly 
afterwards gave his consent to the measure, and immediately set about maturing 
plans for its accomplishment. Not long after this, he sailed for the continent, 
and at Ostend met with Guy Faukes, a native of Yorkshire, and a soldier of 
fortune. Faukes had served long in the Netherlands, and his courage, fidelity 
and experience pointed him out as a valuable auxiliary. He consented to go 
with Winter to England, but was for some time kept in ignorance of the na- 
ture of the plot, or at least of the part he was designed to take in it. 

Before the arrival of Winter and Faukes, Catesby had communicated his 
plan to two others, Percy and Wright, who readily entered into his views. 
Shortly afterwards the five persons above named met together, and having 
talked the matter over in private, bound themselves to secrecy by the most 
solemn oath. About this time negotiations were in progress, with a view of 
establishing a peace between England and Spain, and it was hoped that some 
concession would be granted to the Catholics, at least the liberty of private wor- 
ship. But in this they were disappointed. They then offered to the kinga 
yearly sum, in lieu of the penalties imposed on them by law. This also was 
refused, and James, to prove his zeal for the established religion, directed, by 
proclamation, the judges and magistrates to enforce the immediate execution of 
the penal laws against all recusants. 

These measures extinguished every ray of hope in the breasts of the con- 
spirators. They exhorted each to hazard their lives like the Maccabees, for the 
liberation of their brethren, and hastened to execute the fearful plan, which 
appeared to them the only resource for freeing themselves from the grievous 
oppression under which they groaned. 

A house near to the old palace of Westminster was rented by Percy, under 
pretence of convenience, because his office of pensioner obliged him to reside 
in the vicinity of the court. In the garden of this house there stood an old 
building, raised against the wall of the Parliament House. Within this build- 
ing they commenced the labor of opening a mine, working at it in turn sixteen 
out of every twenty-four hours. Faukes, who was not known, assumed the 
name of Johnson, and representing himself as the servant of Percy, kept a con- 
stant watch about the premises. Their labor, however, was interrupted by the 
prorogation of parliament from the 7th of February to the 3d of October. In 
the meantime the conspirators separated. During the recess, Catesby discov- 
ered a disposition in his accomplices to question the lawfulness of the enter- 
prise; they revolted at the idea of destroying the lives not only of their op- 
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pressors, but of many innocent persons, who must necessarily perish on the 
occasion. After many long arguments on his part, he overcame their scruples, 
and a short time before the meeting of parliament they resumed their labor. 
They had in the interval imparted the secret to Christopher Wright, brother of 
John, and to Robert Winter, brother of one of the conspirators. 

In carrying the mine under the Parliament House, many difficulties were 
encountered. The influx of water at a certain depth, rendered it impossible to 
reach the foundation ; and to pierce through a wall nine feet thick and com- 
posed of large stone, was almost a hopeless task. Still they labored with perse- 
vering energy ; but before they had penetrated the wall they learned that a 
vaulted cellar lay directly under the House of Lords. Faukes immediately 
hired this cellar in the name of his pretended master, and into it were conveyed, 
under cover of the night, several barrels of gunpowder, which had been previ- 
ously collected in a house at Lambeth. To elude suspicion, these were con- 
cealed under stones, pieces of wood and different articles of furniture, and the 
conspirators having completed their preparations, separated, to assemble again 
in September, a few days before the meeting of parliament. In the interval, 
Catesby added four others to the list of his accomplices. These were: Bates, 
Keyes, Grant and Rookwood, men who had been driven to desperation by the 
severity of the penal laws. His conduct, however, awakened the suspicion of 
his friends. Garnet, the provincial of the Jesuits, having received some inti- 
mation of a conspiracy, endeavored on several occasions to learn from Catesby 
the nature of the secret movement. He was unable, however, to obtain any- 
thing definite on the subject, and could only infer that some secret movement 
was on foot, from the language of Catesby, who maintained on all occasions, 
the right to free himself and brethren from a cruel oppression and persecution, 
by any means in his power. Garnet refused to listen to such reasoning, and 
produced two letters from Rome—the one from the Pope, and the other from 
the general of his order, commanding him to abstain from all political intrigues 
and to discourage all attempts against the state. These letters had no influence 
with Catesby, who argued that the Pope was kept in ignorance of the real con- 
dition of the Catholics in England, and knew not a twentieth part of the suffer- 
ings they had to endure. Garnet, however, so far prevailed on Catesby as to 
gain his consent that a special messenger should be sent to Rome to lay before 
the Pontiff a correct account of the state of the English Catholics, and that 
whatever might be in contemplation, nothing should be attempted until an 
answer was received from the Pope. Garnet persuaded himself that by this 
arrangement he would prevent any demonstration of violence until the arrival 
of the Pope’s decision, which he knew would be adverse to any outbreak or plots 
against the government—and this he hoped would be sufficient to deter Catho- 
lies generally from all intrigues and conspiracies, and induce them to suffer in 
patience and to leave to heaven the redress of their wrongs. It is possible that 
Catesby was not sincere in this arrangement; that he sought by it to lull the 
suspicions of Garnet and accomplish his designs before the messenger could 
return from Rome, for it is evident that the preparations for the enterprise still 
progressed. 

In the meantime, Faukes, who had gone to Flanders to make certain arrange- 
ments, returned to England late in September; but, to the great disappointment 
of the conspirators, parliament was further prorogued to the fifth of November. 
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Castesby now, owing to his pecuniary embarrassment, found it necessary to 
communicate his design to two other persons of wealth and influence. The 
first was Sir Everard Digby, who being induced to join the conspirators, pro- 
mised to aid them with advances of money. The second was Francis Tresham, 
who made similar promises. 

At this time their plan of operation was finally arranged. A list was made 
of all the peers and commons whom it was thought desirable to save, either on 
account of their religion or their previous opposition to the penal laws. It was 
resolved to send these an urgent message to withdraw them some distance from 
Westminster at the time of carrying the plot into execution. To Faukes was 
assigned the dangerous task of firing the mine. A ship. in the river was to be 
in readiness to convey him to Flanders, where he was to publish a manifesto in 
defence of the act, and despatch letters invoking the aid of all the Catholic 
powers. Percy, in the confusion and consternation which would follow the 
explosion, was to obtain possession of the young prince Charles, and under 
pretext of providing for his safety, to conduct him to a carriage and convey him 
to the general rendezvous of the conspirators, and Catesby undertook to pro- 
claim the heir apparent at Charing Cross. 

On the eve of the execution of the plot, Catesby, who had still some mis- 
givings of conscience, opened the whole subject in confession to Father Green- 
way. The venerable Jesuit, as he afterwards most solemnly asserted, pointedly 
condemned the measure. Catesby was not, however, to be diverted from his 
purpose. To every objection he had prepared an answer, and at last solicited 
Greenway to procure the opinion of his provincial, under the secrecy of con- 
fession. Greenway applied to Garnet, by whom he was severely reprimanded. 
He had done wrong to entertain any mention of the project, and he had done 
worse in imparting it to his superior. Having gained the knowledge of the 
plot through the secrecy of confession, the Fathers were prevented from making 
any use of their information to prevent its execution. 

As the day fixed for the meeting of parliament approached, the anxiety of 
the conspirators increased. A few days previous to the fifth of November, 
Lord Monteagle received a communication without name or date, warning him 
not to be present at the opening of parliament, for “‘ God and man had con- 
spired to punish the wickedness of the times.”? The sending: of this letter to 
Monteagle is attributed to Tresham, the special friend of his lordship. The 
letter was immediately sent to the Secretary of State, and was subsequently 
laid before the king, who perused it attentively, in company with his ministers. 
It was resolved to make a strict search about the parliament house, with a view 
of solving the mystery. On the evening of the fourth of November, the Lord 
Chamberlain, in company with Lord Monteagle, visited the Parliament House 
under pretext of seeing if all the necessary arrangements were made for the 
opening of parliament on the following day. They entered the cellar, and 
casting a glance around, the Chamberlain enquired by whom it was occupied ; 
and then turning to Faukes, who was present as Percy’s servant, observed that 
his master was well supplied with fuel. Though Faukes heard and saw what 
had passed, he was so fixed in his purpose that he resolved to remain to the 
last—and having acquainted Percy with the circumstances, returned to his post, 
with the determination, if detected, to fire the mine and perish in the ruins. 

A little after twelve o’clock on the morning of the fifth of November, Faukes 
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had occasion to open the door of the cellar; no sooner had he done so, than he 
was seized by Sir Thomas Knovett and a party of soldiers, who had been sent 
to guard the premises during the night. He was dressed as for a journey— 
three matches were found in his pocket, and in a corner behind the door was 
concealed a dark Jantern, containing a light. Search was immediately made, 
and on removing the fuel, two hogsheads and about thirty barrels of gunpowder 
were discovered. 

Faukes was conducted into the presence of the king and his council, who at 
four o’clock in the morning had assembled to interrogate him. The prisoner 
appeared before them undaunted and collected. He replied respectively to their 
interrogatories, but refused positively to discover his associates. To the ques- 
tions of some of the courtiers, he replied with sarcasm and defiance. A Scot- 
tish nobleman asked him for what purpose he had collected such a quantity of 
powder ? “ To blow the Scottish beggars back to their native mountains,’”’ was 
the tart reply. 

The rest of the conspirators, as soon as they were informed of the capture of 
Faukes, raised the standard of revolt, and traversed the counties of Warwick 
and Worcester to Holbeach, pursued by the sheriffs of these counties, with an 
armed force. At Holbeach House they resolved to give battle to their pursuers. 
In the action, Catesby, Percy and the two Wrights were killed; Grant, Digby, 
Keyes and several others were taken prisoners and immediately conveyed to the 
Tower. 

The ministers had persuaded themselves, or wished to persuade others, that 
the Jesuit missionaries were the authors of the plot or deeply implicated in it; 
and a proclamation was issued for the apprehension of Garnet, Gerard and 
Greenway. The two latter fortunately eluded pursuit; Garnet alone fell into 
the hands of his enemies. He was consigned to the Tower, with Owen, his 
servant, and Oldcorn, another Jesuit missionary. Aware that they had no 
proof against him, the commissioners made use of every artifice to betray him 
into some acknowledgment by which they might identify him in some way or 
other with the conspiracy. But in this they failed. He admitted that he had 
heard of the plot in confession, but of this knowledge he could make no use; 
that he abhorred the measure as much as the most loyal of his persecutors, and 
he had done all that in conscience he could do to prevent it. He was charged 
with being the original framer of the plot and the confidential adviser of the 
conspirators. Without the shadow of evidence against him, however, except 
the unsupported declarations of the attorney-general, Coke, he was brought to 
trial, found guilty and condemned to the scaffold. All that had been proved 
against him was, that he had not betrayed the secret confided to him in confes- 
sion. While this may have appeared to a fanatical jury of that period, and 
even to the bigoted of the present day, as a sufficient justification of the cruel 
verdict, Catholics who understand the sacred obligations of confession, have 
ever regarded him as a martyr to the conscientious discharge of his duty. On 
the scaffold he maintained the position he had taken on his trial; he denied all 
knowledge of the plot except what he gained through the medium of confession. 
It is not true, as asserted by some historians, that he admitted his guilt at the 
moment of execution. He demeaned himself with dignity on the trying occa- 
sion; the piety and fervor which he exhibited, is said to&have excited the sym- 
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pathy of the spectators, and contrary to the usual custom, the cruel and bar- 
barous operation of quartering was deferred until he was fully dead. 

Winter, Grant and the other conspirators who had been captured at the Hol- 
beach House, had already suffered the penalty of the law. On their trial, they 
all admitted their participation in the plot, but they strenuously denied that the 
Jesuit missionaries were the authors of the conspiracy, or that they had ever 
consulted with them on the subject. For themselves they admitted the charges 
of which they were accused, but they offered in justification the cruel persecu- 
tion to which they had been subjected. Some of them had lost most of their 
property—all had suffered severely on account of their religion. The king, they 
maintained, had broken his promise of toleration, and their enemies daily ag- 
gravated their sufferings. Their only object was to relieve themselves and their 
brethren from the cruelty of their persecutors and to restore liberty of conscience. 
For this they had risked, and for this they were willing to sacrifice their fortunes 
and their lives. On the scaffold they repeated the same sentiments which they 
had maintained at their trial. 

Such is a brief outline of the famous Gunpowder Plot. In our investigation, 
we have mainly followed the truthful pages of Lingard, who has minutely ex- 
amined every source of information that had the slightest bearing on the subject, 
such as State papers, records of the trials of the accused, private letters written 
before and after the discovery of the plot, by the conspirators and by the Jesuit 
missionaries. And from the careful examination made by this illustrious his- 
torian, two things are apparent: First-—that the plot originated with and was 
confined to a few individuals, goaded to desperation by the severity of the penal 
laws, and is not chargeable to the Catholic body generally in England at that 
period: and secondly, that the Jesuit missionaries had no participation in it, 
and had no knowledge of it whatever, except what they received through the 
tribunal of confession. 

The fanaticism of the period was called into requisition to give importance 
to the plot. An act of parliament was passed constituting and directing the 
fifth of November, in all succeeding time, to be kept as a holiday in the Estab- 
lished Church ; and the ministers of every parish were required to give “‘ warn- 
ing to their parishioners publicly in the church at morning service, the Sunday 
before, for the observance of the said day.” During the service prescribed for 
that occasion, as we find in an old edition of the “‘ Book of Common Prayer,” 
the minister offers the following prayer and thanksgiving: 

“Almighty God, who has in all ages shewed thy power and mercy in the 
miraculous and gracious deliverances of thy Church, and in the protection of 
the righteous and religious kings and states professing thy holy and eternal 
truth, from the wicked conspiracies and the malicious practices of all the ene- 
mies thereof; we yield thee our unfeigned thanks and praise for the wonderful 
and mighty deliverance of our late gracious sovereign, king James the First, 
the Queen, the Prince Royal, and all the royal branches, the nobility, clergy, 
and Commons of England, then assembled in Parliament, from popish treach- 
ery,” &e. 
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BOOK II. 
ARGUMENT. 


Mary, the second Eve, is born; the Devil, viewing her matchless perfection, meditates @ repe tite 

his former attempt; but, dreadir g to re-encounter the angelic guards, he descends to hell, and ca 
a council of the demons. They debate what course is best to be pursued. Opposing counsels Bye 
them, and excite a furious contest. They are appeased by Satan, who exhorts them to direct their 


wrath against God, and his creature, Man. It ts finally agreed to re-invade the earth in force, t 
renew their efforts to seduce the second Eve to sin, and thereby to defeat, perhaps, throug] ( 
orthiness, the birth of her divine Son. Balaam, a lost soul, warns them of defeat. 


O sacred Heart of Jesus, kindle mine 
With flames of love; touch these cold lips with fire, 
As once thou touch’d’st Isaias’, twofold blest, 
That I may worthy sing of her, whose womb 
The matrix was in which thy heart was made. 
In vain I strive to soar such heav’nly heights, 
The mystery of incarnate Wisdom 
To portray, unless, benignant, thou wilt 
Deign to purify, enlighten, quick’n, bless, 

And elevate to compass of a strain, 

That else transcends the utmost scope of man. 
Borne on the pinions of the heav’nly Dove, 
Beyond Aonian hills, Parnassus’ height, 

Or ’bove where Hebron led th’ inspired muse 

To sing the glories of his mystic Spouse, 

I cleave th’ one sky, o’erpass the stars, 

Excel their distances and speed, transcend 

The dominations, princedoms, dignities 

And powers; surpass the full-eyed cherubim, 
And through the ranks of seraphs take my way; 
Nor, if created aught there be above, 

Cease I my daring flight, until I fix 

My ardent vision on the throne of God, 

And there my hymn of praise indite, from whence 
Begins the dignity sublime, the name 

And title, Mother of God. There only 

May I pause, there only essay to sing. 

In Tisri, when the holocaustal rites, 

As incense to the throne on high, arose, 
Mary, the virgin Mother of the Lord, 

Perfect in beauty, rich in heav’nly grace, 
Was born. How all thy beauty wanes, fair Eve, 
Before this peerless one, the spotless dove, 
Th’ unsullied mirror of th’ Almighty’s form. 
And who, that hath creative power to make 
Or mold, would constitute his mother less? 
If none be found, e’en of the fallen race, 
How much less He, whose power omnipotent, 
Performs and orders as he lists; who made 
The angels perfect at a word, and man 
Immaculate from clay; who sanctifies 

His prophets in the womb, and each befits 
For his predestined task; how much less He, 
Whose infinite purity, commixtion 
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With th’ unclean, forbids, whose sanctity shrinks 
From the taint of sin, and with the sinful 
Doth disdain to dwell, the chosen vessel, 
Whence was derived his flesh, would not refuse 
Perfection’s utmost meed. So second Eve 
Was made, whose substance gave him human form, 
Whose womb begot, whose blood flows in his veins, 
Whose paps gave suck; who, th’ Almighty Architect 
Cradled upon her knee, clasp'd to her breast 
Enrapt, and fondly nurtured in her arms. 

Hail! long’d for Joy; hail! sweetly breathing name: 
Divinely gracious and refulgent Queen, 
Pellucid fountain of life-giving milk, 
Mother, and framer of a newer birth; 
Hail! masterpiece divine, the last and best 
Effusion of his all-creating skill; 
Thee human intellection cannot reach, 
Nor thee sufficiently exalt. On earth, 
No mortal can with thee compare; in heav’n, 
Than angel and archangel more sublime; 
Brighter than seraphim, more glorious far 
Than the cherubie hosts, who stand the throne 
Before; above them all, Mother of God, 
Art thou extoll’d. In thee the mystic types 
Of the old law, their fuli completion find— 
That paradise, which the new Adam held, 
The ark in whom the world’s Salvation lay. 
Who contains all, was all contain’d by thee, 
Storehouse and inexhaustible abyss 
Of heav'nly gifts, effulgent, morning star, 
Fair queen of infinite delights, and rose 
Depriv’d of every thorn, th’ unspotted Spouse, 
Replete with grace, leening on her Belov'd; 
Sole daughter, not of death, but heav’nly life, 
Than virgin Eve more innocent, always 
Uncorrupt; who never to the serpent 
Lent an ear, nor yet, with breath of sin 
Thy purity enstain’d; exempt from spot. 
Earth virginal, unblemish'd, undefil’d, 
Sweet paradise of innocence, planted 
At God's right hand, water’d with crystal streams 
From Virtue’s fount, and fenced from snares malign; 
The tree of life with fairest fruit endow d, 
Of knowledge good, without the evil curs’d. 
What flowers of praise a garland shall enwreathe 
For thee, Mary, branch sprung from Isai’s stem, 
Thyself the princess of a royal line, 
And worthy Mother of the King of kings? 
In thee, Ed n restored, fresh blooms again, 
With sparkling beauties crown’d. The lily’s bell, 
Meekly thy innocence displays. or shrinks 
The vale within, where sweet simplicity 
Most loves to dwell; for thee, the virgin rose 
Holds its perennial feast of joyous love; 
Where e’er thy footsteps tend, on fragrant wing 
The odor of thy virtues up to heaven 
It gently wafts, a richer perfume than 
Its golden chives e’er breath’d; camellia chaste, 
Thy chastity portrays. whilst clematis, 
With graceful fillets midst ambr sia twined, 
Yelestial wisdum’s neet'rous dews distils; 
The crown imperial, showy bulb, enwreath’d 
With fadeless amaranth, with gems and gold 
Empboss‘d, weaves thy imperial diadem, 
A crown illustrious and as heav'n etern, 
That royal birth and queenly state becomes. 
Each floral beauty decks thy gorgeous train, 
Semblant of thee; aurate or argent, 
Azure, white, carnation, fragrant or fair, 
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Orange and hyacinth perfumed, pansy, 
With damask, white and red, enamel’d o’er; 
All odors sweet, thy sanctity embalm. 
Into this Paradise the tempter now 
An entrance sought; but much th’ archangel’s brond, 
Flaming, two-edg’d, he feared, still writhing, sore 
From late defeat, nor durst th’ ethereal temp’r 
Of his legions, unaided try again. 
Back to the Stygian pool, inflamed with rage, 
He quickly hies, summons th’ infernal peers, 

And brief, without prologue, thus sharp begins: 
“Awake, ye powers! arise, and arm for fight! 
Our mundane empire shakes, whilst heav’n outpours 

His legionary slaves to re-assume 
The throne, which through fierce conflicts we have won, 
By immemorial right, prescriptive held. 
That other Eve, it seems, has come, destined, 
For so long since ’twas said, to crush our head, 
And all mankind to Heaven's fealty 
Restore. Fresh sport, I trow, and Heav’n’s chagrin. 
But speak as best ye may, and me advise 
With what dire arms ferine, or deep deceit, 
This sinister portent may be repelld, 
Or turn’d to our own use, secure in pow’r.” 

Hell, in amaze had heard the sudden call, 
And trembling at the wrathful countenance 
Of their dread king, in numbers came, frequent 
And full. Each to his sev'ral seat repuir'd, 
Anxious to learn what mighty chevisance 
Now call’d their prowess forth; but when they heard 
Their vaunted chief a fugitive confess'd 
From a weak woman, hard was the task 
Their laughter to refrain; fear scarce restrain’d them, 
For soon a universal grin, ghastly, 
Each visage overspread; whilst inwardly 
Convulsed, derision ill suppress’d, their sides 
They shook. Boiling with rage the devil sat, 
But politic, a moment, curb'd his ire. 
At length, demurely, Achzib rose, than whom, 
Satan except, no spirit more fraudful 
Fell from heaven; slow to wage open war, 
But swift t’ allure with sly, ignoble lies, 
And fond deceits; his every act a sham. 
He, of all hell, was by th’ arch Falser most 
Abhorr’d, because most like himself. This, none, 
Better than Achzib, knew, who measured out 
An equal score of hate, and with deceit 
His oblique speech, vindictive, thus opponed : 

* Princes and potentates of earth and hell, 
And I would add our rebel province heav'n, 
But that our empire there nigh hopeless seems, 
Will not experience, which teaches all, 
Teach you? What but defeat have ye e’er gain’d 
By open war with our superior foes? 
Was heav'n retain’d by war? By war was earth, 
Or by deceit, secured t’ our allegiance? 
And by deceit is it not now compell d? 
I had supposed our policy was fix'd; 
But now ‘t appears we're summon d to arise 
And arm. What arms? Feminine arts *t would seem, 
Since our great chief essays a fem’nine war. 
Nothing new, I trow, in th’ annals of hell; 
But now of sad presage, if his swift flight, 
And groans, and scars renew'd, may aught portend. 
To summon our high powers to wield the sword 
And brandish hispid spears, in such a cause, 
Is sadly to mistake our foes, whom erst, 
We've mostly met, and conquer’d them, with toys; 
Eve with an apple, and her daughters, not 
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More wise, with ornaments, with chains of gold, 

Rings, jewels, necklaces, and tinsel tricks, 

Lascivious dress, ruffs, frills, laces and lawns, 

With stomachers, hoops, veils, and gaudy dress. 

Who arms with these, though black his heart be, as 

Is aught in hell, « certain conquest gains; 

With else who arms, though as archangel pure, 

Naught but confusion and abrupt defeat. 

Therefore whate’er, O peers, y’ advise, of this 

Be sure, nor sword nor spear, will I assume. 

Not that I hate heav’n less, nor less desire 

Revenge—hate and revenge, prime attributes 

Of the infernal powers, and most of mine; 

But that I weal advise what hurts heav’n most, 

And least to hurt accrues in us, embased. 

What boots it, that like this, our fastuous chief, 

We rush fanfareous into heat of war 

’Gainst our unequal foes, if but to fly, 

Depulsed with hideous rout, wrathful pursued 

To these opprobrious dens, to meditate 

Anew, in chains, and groans, and penal fires, 

Our gashful wounds, and his o’erpow’ring ire? 

War is high treason to our state; war, I 

Dissuade; the more, since other enginery 

Is more prolific in success. Ye have 

What I exhort; if any wiser deem, 

Let him now speak; none may his speech estop.” 
He sat, and murmurs of applause, far round, 

From myriads of spirits damn’d, who felt 

Their fall, their hopeless loss, and knew how vain 

It was with heaven to contend, arose. 

As groans the earth, when subterranean fires 

Upheave its tenuous crust, from soft congeal’d, 

Or, as th’ ethereal sky, glummy with clouds, 

With fierce combustion rack’d, and nit’rous fumes, 

Vibrates and roars, so shook the base of hell, 

With their applause, on one side; while th’ other, 

With seething hisses boil’d, and public scorn. 

Amidst the universal din, up sprang 

The monster Milcom, estuate, so named 

In Indus and the East, where first his sway 

Began, to Persia thence; but later known 

As Moloch, supreme the Ammonites among; 

Sons of Lot, who pitch’d their tents from Arnon 

To Jeboc, and there his image worshipp’d, 

Cruent from human sacrifices gorged, 

Commingling shouts discordant, fitting well 

Their dev’lish rites, best when discordant most. 

Rabbath his chief sat, whose tribes, the demon, 

Long adored with num’rous names and frequent rites— 

Baal, Adramelech and Chemos, names, 

But varied to deceive, demonic all. 

’Twas he, for whom the wiseman, fool, the son 

Of Isr’el’s minstrel king, forsook the truth, 

Built him a temple near the house of God, 

Furnish’d a grove on sacred Olivet, 

And heath’nish lusts in face of heav’n pursued ; 

Whose impious lead Manasses took, and caused 

His son to pass through fire in Tophet, 

Ennom’s vale, where long after, oien the cup 

Of wrath was full, his wicked sons were slain, 

Or captive led by Amalec, conjoin’d 

With Ammon, Eglon, Moab’s basest king. 

A head and shoulders rising ’bove his peers, 

And black as night, the giant monster stood. 

Than him no power superior hell could boast, 

Save who contrived their primitive revolt, 

None dreaded more, and into silence waned. 

The din composed, frowning, his goary locks 
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He shakes, and with stentorian voice displodes: 

“Fallen indeed ye are, and reprobate, 

Who can without revolt to such advice 

Give ear, or seek ignoble ease. Have we 

Not sworn eternal war ’gainst heaven’s King? 
And pledg’d with wrathful fires perpetual 

To re-invade his works, them to destroy, 

Or t’ our use convert? And shall we now preach 
Peace? Peace! hisses that sound upon mine ear. 
Is peace an attribute of hell? I laugh 

At peace, and gorgon horrors hail ; hail blood, 
And discord hail. Confusion, turmoil, war, 
Hate, malice, rage, revenge, rapine and spoils, 
These be my peace; these the conditions sole 

Of my existence. Ye gods! it irks me 

To stand here and prate, or idly sit, whilst 

Our useless arms hang weary at our sides, 

And nothing worthy of our cause subvenes. 
Secure in your possessions on the earth, 

Here have ye sat, the gates of Clusius shut, 

The dogs of war within their kennels leash’d, 
And all the world at peace; while heav’n looks down, 
Our pow’rs inactive sees, and some new scheme, 
(What, is not yet explain’d,) devises there 

To our hurt. Or man, or child, or woman, 

Me concerns not. If man, the more my rage 
And fondness for revenge incite; if child, 

Or woman, then still more their cries and groans 
My ear delight, harmonious to the sense. 

Let them who wiles love, wiles pursue; but give 
Me open war. chafe and burn to lead 

My legions forth, and slow restraint brook not. 
Defeat is fear’d? Who argues fear, impugns 

His nature, and his origin defames. 
What is defeat? Short respite for repose 
To arm anew, and with fresh force assail 

Our foes; respite, to concentrate our wrath. 
Wounds? Ye powers! can heavenly born fear wounds? 
Or, yet not know, ethereal substance thus 
Disclosed, innoxious heals, and leaves no sting 
Behind? Or if the sting of death enure, 

Will it be more obnoxious to our sense 

Than now? Hell flames have all their fury tried, 
And yet we live; live, and in strength renew’d, 
Fill heav’n and earth perpetual with alarms. 

No; let us rather with hell’s furies arm, 

Anew assault the earth, and thence perchance, 
Heav’n’s barriers left exposed, sudden arise, 
Val’rous regain our pristine seats, o’erthrow 
Heav’n’s Lord, and him with all his hosts consign 
To these dark dens of infamy and shame. 

Or failing this, at least excite his ire, 

Turn his fierce wrath on whom we have sedue ed, 
(Since us he cannot more afflict,) and thus 

Indite another flood, perhaps a flood 

Of fire, sweep from the earth his petted race, 

The promise interdict, and man exclude 

From heav’n; thus twofold end secure, divert 

His aim, and quick replenish hell, but slow 
Empeopled by plodding death, or altars 

Drench’d , human gore. Less than such emprise, 
O peers, I spurn; for this, fearless I arm, 

And wage eternal warfare for the right.” 

The monster ended with a wrathful scowl, 
And hell, oppress’d, breath’d freer at the close, 
Reliev’d, and deeper drew the air. So, they, 
Who sudd’nly submerg’d, after long absence, 

To the surface rise, stifled and panting, 
Deep inspiration draw; or so, who through 
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Some smouldry ruin make their way, begrim’d 
With soot and smoke, when to fresh air restored, 
Gasp for their breath, and heave with labouring sighs. 
For, though they sought revenge, most dreaded war 
Far more than hell, or hottest of hell’s fires. 
Not daunted, next the serpent Python rose; 
Fabled a serpent, sprung from out the mud 
And stagnant pools of the Deucalion flood ; 
Or, as others say, produced by Juno, 
To persecute Latona, and after, 
By Apollo slain; tale more fitly told 
In th’ Egyptian myth of Ob and Horus; 
But fables all. He fell from heav’n long time 
Before, with all the rebel rout, and lost 
His pristine form angelic, when Satan, 
From the ruin’d world return’d, his sad tale 
Told of Eve deceived, and first fell serpent 
Prone, as first t’ applaud, and first to startle 
At his accent, changed from heav’nly cadence 
T’ a serpent’s hiss, as long time since was sung; 
Voice changed, and form, but subtil wisdom left, 
And afterwards display'’d, at Delphi's fane, 
To neighb’ring nations, easily misled, 
Which oft with mournful cries the serpent sought. 
Th’ infernal pow’rs attentive to his lore, 
The reptile thus, with dev'lish art began: 
“Celestial spirits, (if mere mockery 
It be not, these snaky forms t’ enoble 
With such sounding names, irrevocably 
Fallen.) or peace, or war, concerns not me, 
Provided counsel, wisdom. find their place 
Concentual. Who war essays without, 
And without stratagem, or wiles, or snares, 
But dupes himself, and hastens his defeat. 
Since man was conquer’d by our tricks, with what 
Incredible, unceasing toil, have not 
Our powers assail’d his sense, still to deceive 
And hold him in subjection? Soon, debased, 
We led him all the hosts of heav’n t’ adore; 
Next, gently’ induced, man apothéosized 
Received deific rites; easy the rest; 
Gods there must be; but what gods? This to teach, 
Heav'n fail’d not. But, passion led, in our toils 
Ensnared, cadent they fell our easy prey. 
Altars on all sides round smoked to our names; 
At first with simple fruitage heap’d, at last, 
With brute and human sacrifices gorged. 
No marvel Heav’n enraged, swept from the earth 
Th’ abortive race; less than this, what could he? 
But. earth renew'd, with bow of promise deck’d, 
New triumphs re-imposed, with promise broke. 
Man less to heav’n, and more to us inclined. 
Now temples rose, and consecrated groves, 
With varied images adorn‘d, to suit 
The varying sense of fickle man; pure, 
For the lustrate; for the impure, A aon 
Hideous, to terrify the weak: ornate, 
The fanciful to please; hermetic last 
For wise, who chief are trick’d with subtil lore. 
Thus Belus, who the Babylonians duped, 
Assyria, and all the spacious east, 
Rose first, whose temple Babel was; Baal 
His name the Canaanites among; the next 
Astarte, his obscene consort, fit pair 
The sons of Noe to seduce, and shape 
To our intent; Phenice chiefest seat 
Of her adoring rites, adulterous. 
And who of hell has never beard the fame 
Of Dagon? fishy monster half, half man; 
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The more of monster he, the more adored, 
Which stands the certain seal of our success, 
And well might raise the wonder both of heav’n 
And hell. But here in our affairs occurs 
Some change, secret till now, and unexposed. 
The world lay prostrate at our feet, when Heav’n, 
To secure the slight allegiance he held, 
Living responses gave, and oracles 
Endow'd—Urim and Thummim, chief the means 
Thus used. So we, as who me knows, knows well 
How this was met, and knows with what success. 
First, Lybian and Dodonian Hammon rose, 
Famous in Egypt, chief in Thebes renown’d, 
Whose temples, monuments, and hundred gates, 
Magnificent, conspired to swell the fame 
Of his high state. Memphian Serapis next, 
Scarcely less eminent, appear’d: three fanes 
Confirm his rites, all rich endow'd, and great; 
Great to bind human souls fast hold on hell. 
More to recount, here needs not. Delphi's fame 
Ye know, and him who built his gorgeous shrine, 
Trophonius, he of Beotia proud; 
Cumean Sybils too, ’midst sickly caves, 
Who much our mirth excite, and awe of men; 
Still more Diana, great at Ephesus, 
Whom Taurici, with human victims oft 
Appease. Apollo the best cheat of all; 
Who not alone whom we possess’d ensnared, 
But, toying with whose plaintive tale, bashless, 
Juda’s daughters the law of truth forsook, 
Urim and Thummim scorn‘d, oracular, 
And oft with luctual sighs the demon sought, 
Though at the peril of Levitie curse; 
Such power superior did our cause engage. 
To these, the Chaseedin and Asaphim, 
Magicians, soreerers, and wizzards, add, 
And all the rabble, which in compact firm 
We hold to work our will on man, and hence 
Inquire, if other fields here need essay. 
With these, and such like instruments, has hell 
Been fill'd. List to the groans which issue from 
Yon gulf of boiling wrath; look to that sea 
Of liquid fire, where restless souls enlave 
Their burning forms; and hear the shrieks of woe, 
Which e’er resound from adamantine rocks, 
From glowing hills, and incandescent plains 
Of unconsuming fire. Ye have then what 
I most advise—lead all hell’s legions forth; 
Some, if it please, an open war to wage, 
Some to deceive by stratagems and lies, 
But all with malice arm'd, and swift revenge. 
Who may not be content with this, incense 
My scorn. Let such some better counsel show.” 

The serpent writhing to his calid seat, 
The signal was for universal din. 
Hell into wildest discord broke, and raged 
With impotent malignity and hate. 
Some war would have; other some, peace; this, wounds 
Fear'd; that, increase of pain, and dread to be 
In greater torture mulet; these thought their case 
Quite past retrieve; annihilation, those 
Deem’d refuge sole from woe impending; wish’d 
They ne’er had been, or now. might cease to be, 
And mainly sought how most t’ exasperate 
Almighty Power, that he the long wish'd bolt 
Might send, which them forever should consign 
To that oblivious void from whence they came. 
Each ’gainst the other hurl’d his venom’d wrath, 
And each, recriminative, th’ other charged 
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The cause of that default which wrought their woe. 

As some proud senators, (if things, though small 

Familiar, may serve the supernatural 

To illustrate,) in angry contests stalk 

Through legislative halls, brandish their knives, 

And wield revolving arms, with vain intent 

To settle knotty points, when words no more 

Avail. Harsh sounds their discord, clamors 

On clamors rise, sharp shrieks their voice, their eyeballs 

Glaring roll; stormy their brow, their visage 

Foul distort; from two, now four take sides, then 

All conglobe, and swell the intestine broil: 

Rock’d to her centre, heaves the lofty dome, 

Disturbs the people, fills with dread alarms, 

And, to her utmost confines, shakes the state. 

So, fierce th’ infernal powers their cause maintain’d, 

Contention by contention more inflamed, 

Till each ’gainst th’ other wielded hellish arms, 

And feats achieved, whereof hell’s annals ring. 

Abaddon, king of lowest hell, and chief 

Of the Apocalyptic locusts, led 

The dire turmoil, determined, if he could, 

Earth to destroy, and in the deadly feud 

Involve all entity entire; fit name, 

Destroyer, destruction ever his sole aim; 

Apollyon with the Greeks, Exterminans 

At Rome; varied, but still the same, contrast 

Of sound, consent of sense. Milcom was not 

Behind in wrath; but, fiercer from repulse, 

The more urged on the growing contest, wild 

Inflamed. With him, Titanus join’d, and all 

His giant crew, Mimas, Enceladus, 

Briaréus, Porphyrion, and Cott; 

And many more, pretended to derive 

From Japhet, in Gomer’s line; far other, 

Devils all, whose rui’nous wars confounded 

Ev’n hell, where now from penal fires aroused, 

They meditate new issue with the just. 

Next Lucifer, who, drunk with former pow’r, 

As high in state uplifted, so low fall’n, 

Still hoped his pristine glory to regain, 

Added his fury to the glowing fire. 

To these give Nesroch, who at Ninive’ sat, 

And Azazel, next infamous of note, 

Chief standard bearer mid Satanic hosts, 

With Mulciber, chief engineer; Orthus 

And Ephialtus, Aléides, who, 

With the Titans huge, against high heav’n warr’d; 

To these Osiris join, whose goblin troops 

Ransack’d the world for spoils—satyrs and elves, 

Wing’d serpents, dragons, phantasms, hideous shapes, 

That range sequester’d vales, and most the streams 

Of Ister haunt. All these and many more, 

One-third of hell’s dread chiefs, with their cohorts 

Innumerous, clamor’d for war, alert 

To scale the vault of heav’n, to inundate 

The earth, and follow where their princes lead. 
On th’ other side with various motives bent, 

Th’ incensed rabble strove. Beélzebub, 

The first against them stood; the same, whose fane 

And oracle at Accaron, seduced 

Ochozias, there to inquire of him, 

As if no God in favour’d Isr’el reign’d. 

Belial, the furious tempest next embroil’d; 

The vilest rebel he, which fell from heav’n, 

Rebellious e’en among the fallen crew, 

Amongst the devils devilish the most. 

He ’twas the Gabaanites misled to crimes 

Abhorr’d, made them the Levite’s wife abuse, 
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And Phinees and Ophni, Heli’s sons, 

Debauch’d. Dagon, chief of Philistia’s gods, 

In many a contest brunted, newer wars 

Much fear’d to undertake, and, prompted thus, 

Oppugnant stood for peace. At Azotus 

Twice he fell prostrate ‘fore the ark of God; 

The second time both head and hands ~ tal off, 

While they of Geth and Azotus, their go 

Abash’d, disown’d, and sent the ark away; 

Still a third time, before the valiant son 

Of Manue, the monster fell, and ‘neath 

His temple crush’d, received a deadly blow. 

Next in the fierce turmoil Remmon advanced, 

Who fix’d his chief seat at Demesk; a seat 

Richly adorn’d with gold and precious stones, 

*Midst variegated fields and scented air; 

First of terrestrial paradises deem’d, 

Yet soon by his polluting orgies stain’d, 

And than the Syrian leper made more foul, 

Whom Pharphar, nor Abana, flowing streams, 

Could heal. These, and unnumber’d chiefs lesser 

Of note, the tumult urged on; Chiron, 

A monster vast, of twofold form; Achar, 

Asmodeus, Chiun, Javan and Aon, 

Who former high in rank celestial stood, 

Now grown abased, and deem’d enough their pangs, 

Sad plight, and unrevocable despair. 

Hotly the warfare raged; each th’ other urged 

T’ increase the growing strife, the tumult swell, 

Till all the Stygian powers, th’ encounter join’d, 

And blaring Discord, vi’lent, reign’d supreme. 

As Auster when with Boreas he contends, 

Or Africus against Aquilo flies, 

And Caurus with Euronotus conflicts, 

Lash’d into foam, the surging ocean roars, 

Wave urges wave and frets the angry shore; 

The sea the land involves, the forests groan, 

Uprooted oaks against each other toss; 

Then quakes the ground, the mountains heave, till earth, 

In the dread strife involved, to ruin falls. 

So rack’d was hell; when, rising, the archfiend, 

His countenance inflamed with hate and rage, 

Thus check’d the growing storm, and their despite, . 

Malicious, turn’d upon the common foe: 
“Insensate furies! hath not hell enough 

Sharp throes, that ye should thus incendious 

Add to our hurt? whom now, if ev’r, concord 

Should firmly bind, in unison to meet 

Him whom we equally abhor; whose pow’r, 

"Tis both our interest and aim t’ o’erthrow? 

Or, deem ye so replete and strong our force, 

That ye can well afford its strength to waste 

In broils intestinal? It was not thus 

Ye overcame and conquer’d earth; still less 

Our empire there, by this, can long retain. 

Cease then your strife, or soon expect to feel 

A weight of wrath descending on your heads, 

Such as the heav’ns themselves have ne’er outpour’d.” 
Instant their clamor ceased; for more they fear’d 

The goblin’s voice, than aught save th’ omniscient, 

All-consuming, ire; when thus the Tempter 

Such prologue began: “Ethereal born, 

Though now hell doom’d, unless perchance ye fly 

Your pains, and seek more blest abodes, secure 

From ills perpetual; though much I doubt, 

From what has pass’d this night in hell. Or else 

My senses me deceive, or here ye’d stay, 

Courting ignoble ease, when one more throw, 

Eternally may our great empire fix, 
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Firm chain’d to our allegiance. When man first, 
(Wisely, I deem,) broke faith with heav'n, the fruit 
Forbidden ate, and thus became as gods, 
Knowing both good and ev’l, a fame went forth 
That from his loins should spring of woman’s seed, 
One, who should crush our head. That promis’d Seed 
Has come. This second Eve is born mature, 
From whom more perfect Adam shall arise, 
Destined to conquer hell, and all hell’s powers, 
Chain’d to his triumphal car, lead captive. 

Nor hath she come alone; all heav’n hath pour’d 
His legions forth, to follow in her train; 

And even now they celebrate with song, 

This trophy of supernal grace, whilst ye 

Sit here dehiscent, recreant to your oath, 

And fail t’ assert your cause. Easy the task, 

If ye at once begin; laborious, 

Perhaps impossible, if through delay, 

This new, upstart race, by multiplying, 

Fresh forces add to our eternal foes. 

Eve facile fell, and Adam, and in them 

The human race; so Noe and his son, 

The father of the second world. Why not 

This second Eve? and with her this new Man, 
Promised from her to rise? In past success 

The fitliest moment learn when to assail, 

And our high dition with one blow secure. 
Should we succeed, and none I trow be here, 
Who doubts, then all is o’er; the human race 

Is ours, and heav’n itself must soon succumb. 
Nor have ye need thus fatuously to strive, 

What part in this great war, each shall enact. 

I, with hell’s cohorts, all who war acclaim, 

Will this new Eden re-assail, with hope, 

By force or guile, to circumvent its guards; 

And, though its Empress be as seraph pure, 
Pollute, and lay her abject at our feet. 

And Him, who from her seed ordain’d shall rise, 
By like devise, prostrate as low; perchance, 
Through her unworthiness, defeat his birth, 

And with one stroke abort heav’n’s best laid plans. 
The rest, assign’d has each his sev’ral part; 

Some, with surreption to possess mankind ; 

Others to agitate, obsess, besiege, 

And hellward all their thoughts obdure incline. 
These, omens, augurs, presages, mislead ; 

Those, wanders, signs, Pise counsels, next divert. 
Arm all the pageantry of hell; let witch, 

Let wizard, cheat with portents, charms and craft, 
While necromancy opes, or seeming opes, 

The roll of doubtful fates, though each prove false. 
Familiars give to some, to some weird arts, 

But chief with gafty oracles delude; 

In these concentre all your vafrous skill, 

Nor let one voice be dumb; not Tenedos, 

Nor Delphi, nor Patara, fanes renown'd. 

Far as the Pythian name and voice extend, 

Or where the Sibyls hurl their vagrant verse, 
Infuse each note, inspire every theme. 

Prophet, or Pythoness, or priest, or seer, 

Alike delude, that each may turn oblique 

From truthful vision, and but error see; 

Deem error truth, and‘ truth e’er brand as false. 
Think nothing small, that to this point may tend, 
And that, though small, which most effects, deem great. 
To counsel here give ear—The fame that tells 

Of a Deliv’rer’s birth, to our part turn; 

Let gen’ral expectation hail his rise. 

Whatever name ye find it best to use, 
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Or Pollio’s, or great Agustus’ son, 
Sou of Octavia, still make him séem 
The Saviour; call him every flatt’ring name; 
Make him a god, so ye but them deceive. 
Affix the reign of peace, such as it is, 
To his high birth; thus shall ye blind the world, 
Till we in other fields our part enact, 
And conquer Him who comes, or God, or man. 
No moment lose; up, arm, advance; diverse 
Though be your ways, by diff’rent counsels led, 
Let concord bind you in your firm intent 
To mar all good, evil perpetuate, 
And every heaven into hell convert.” 
Th’ infernal powers heard with loud acclaim; 
Loud as the. sound of roaring seas; or voice 
Of troubled waters, which, contending, meet 
In some dark gurge, and thund’ring force their way. 
Each, though cententious, easy found his part, 
And learn’d how discord might harmonious work, 
In devious ways to reach the same bad end. 
So, in the world’s convention, lately held 
In modern Babel, seated on the Thames, 
Men of opposing aims, of diff’rent creeds, 
With fierce contention urg'd their sev’ral plans; 
Then, after long debate, with angry spume 
Inspersed, agreed to disagree, so each 
But still with pigmy efforts strive to wreck 
The Ark of God, upon their wordy sea. 
Such moment opportune the Devil chose 
The grand Tartarean council to dissolve. 
Straight from his lofty seat, as Etna huge, 
And fiercer than her fires when most inflamed, 
Descends the Dragon, and, through countless fiends, 
Press’d on his way. Furrow’d to right and left, 
They sway, as when some mighty admiral 
Deep ploughs the main, then, foll’wing in his wake, 
Aquoseous return; each knows his place, 
And each, spontaneous arm’d, battalion’d, march, 
A serried host, wide spread, in long we 
Banner’d and panoplied, with bick’ring flames. 
Just outside Pandamonium, and hard by 
Lethéan gulph, a caleined plain extends 
Full many a league. Thither th’ infernal pow’rs 
With speed repair; and, quick as spirits move, 
Instant complete their terrible array. 
Three lines, broad as the lum’nous zones of earth, 
And thrice their length, extend their thronged files, 
Strong marshall’d in their sev’ral kinds, perite 
Deploy’d, each one to his opprobrious task. 
The first Hastati call, who wield the arms 
Of hell, its fiery darts, and hispid spears, 
Or mainly urge the nations to contend; 
Nor seem at ease, but when contention most 
Abounds, and most their victims groan, embroil’d. 
Of these th’ arch Dragon led the van; his right, 
Abaddon took, the left wing, Milcom, chiefs, 
Who delight in blood; than whom superior 
Stand in arms, none, save infamous, their head. 
Tabbied with livid flames, a horrid front 
They bear, with griffin wings and gorgen locks 
Endow'd, and mails of emerald emboss‘d, 
Impervious to assault from less than gods. 
Subord’nate to their rule, and strict conduct, 
Legions of spirits move; all under lead 
Of lesser chiefs, whose names, not loss’d to earth, 
Sing heav’nly Muse; tell how Enceladus, 
Chief of the giant crew, conspired against 
Jehovah, led to war his fierce cohorts, 
With Mimas, and Briaréus, so call’d 
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In hell, 4Zgeon by the sons of men; 

Next him, Porphyrion, a host himself; 

Egeus then, sea monster, some pretend, 

And Mulciber, imp of the fiery forge, 

Janus two-faced, Mavors, and Orcus huge; 

By scelerous rabble closed, black Hecate, 
Daughter of eldest night, with ready’ escort, 
Alecto and Megeera, furies dire, 

Tisiphone their chief, whose office ’tis 

To set mankind at variance, fan the flames 

Of war and cruel contests e’er incite. 

Not less potential ranged the second line, 

By some deem’d Principes, mature in crime, 
Skill’d in deceit, well fitted to delude, 

And principals in every darksome deed. 

These own’d the conduct of Beélzebub, 

The next in power to Satan, and with whom, 
He held divided empire o’er the damn’d. 
Python his right, Belus his left hand took, 
While Dagon, Javan, Chiron and Aon, 

With many’ a leader oft in annals sung; 
Authors of every superstitious rite, 

Builders of temples, furnishers of groves, 

Each to his sep’rate sub-command repair’d. 
These, dubious inspirations ever give 

To lying oracles, and Sibyls’ verse; 

T’ all, who invoke their deadly names, or breathe 
The sulph’rous vapours issuing from the pit, 
Where Pythie sit convulsed and foul distort, 
Till hisses, howls, groans, cries, torment the air, 
And with affright disperse the gaping crowds. 
The last Velites name, agile, light arm’d, 

Nigh half of hell include whose vagrant bands. 
O’er these, the king of terrors reigns supreme, 
To whom was given pow’r on earth to kill 

With famine, pestilence, and beasts of prey. 
Nor had they place assign’d, array compact, 
But o’er the fourfold parts of earth wide roam’d, 
A host of goblins, chimeras, gorgons, 

Phantoms of nameless forms, gnomes, ghouls obscene, 
Hydras and dragons, spouting smoke and flames, 
Wing’d, claw’d, and mail’d, to fly, or run, or walk, 
Or stand impervious to assaults of foes, 

Subtil to tempt, or to possess mankind; 

Dread hounds of hell of every hideous shape, 
Snuffing their prey from far, eager to tear, 

And their insatiate maws with blood engorge. 
Thick swarm the fiery horrors; not so thick 
Arabia’s sands, when blows the hot simoon, 
And wilder’d caravans, entire ingulf. 

Imbanded thus, the demons onward press, 

Not wanting doleful music, notes well beat 

To measured tread—for sounding brass, deep groans 
Of dark despair; in place of duleet sounds 
From lutes and soft recorders, wails of woe, 
And moans of damned souls, that ruin’d lay 

In those infernal dens, the hapless fruits 
Pluck’d by successful cheats, play’d on weak man. 
There lay the primal fratricide, with brand 

Of heav’n deep graven on his front; nor far, 
That godless crew, who turn’d deaf ear to voice 
Of righteous Noe, and without penance 

Sank beneath the flood; there they of Sodom 


And Gomorrha, reaping their just reward, 
Onan, and all the like, who stain their souls 
With nameless crimes; Pharaé and his hosts, 
That Israel pursued, o’erwhelmed now 

In fiery seas; all, who averted turn 

From God, and to idolatries devote 
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Their powers; sinners of every dye, pamper’d 
With lusts; the fearful, faithless, covetous, 
Effeminate; adult’rers, railers, proud, 
Drunkards, and thieves, and fornicators; all, 
Who fail’d their grov’ling passions to subdue, 
Now undeceived, bemoan their loss, and greet 
The ears of their irrisive foes, with notes 

Of sorrow, grief, despair, and luctual pangs. 
Unspeakable their anguish, shrieks and cries, 
That, sounding through the vaults of hell, intone 
Discordant music to th’ infernal hosts. 

Hard by the way they took, and deep embay’d 
Within a sea of liquid fire, uprose 
A promontory, glowing with asphalt, 

Visci’d bitume. Upon its tow’ring summit, 
Shrouded in pitchy fumes, retired apart, 

The son of Beor stood, as once he stood 

On Phasga, when the king of Moab fain 

Would have him curse the chosen seed, whom God 
Had bless’d. Thrice he essay’d to speak, and thrice 
He bless’d; nor more nor less than as the Lord 
Had said; but after, sought the Nachasim, 

And through divining, taught the Moabites 

How Isr’el to seduce. Him Isr’el slew, 

And thence his soul to hell consign’d, where, e’en 
Though false at heart, imbued with sacred truth, 
He still vaticinates against his own. 

The raging fiends he saw dilate the road, 
Replete with mischief, on swift pinions bent, 

Nine days and nights tumultuous as they pass’d, 
Thick swarm’d the way, and darken’d all the air. 
He saw, and knew their lungeous intent; 

Knew, and with voice elate, nine days and nights, 
Presaged thus their quick and sure defeat: 

“The hearer of the word of God, who knows 
The doctrine of the Highest, and, though fall’n, 
The visions of th’ Almighty sees, hath said; 
Balaam the son of Beor, he hath said; 

Ye powers of hell, give ear. Is God a man, 

That he should lie? or such that he should change? 
The heav’ns shall pass away, the sun with age 
Grow dim, but nought of him shall fail. His word 
Is pass’d; your doom, immutable, is fix’d; 

From out of Jacob shall a Star arise, 

A sceptre shall from out of Isr’el spring. 

Him from the rocks and hill tops ye shall see, 
But none the number of his stock may tell. 

His seed shall be like Jacob’s, as the stars, 
Innum’rous as the sands upon the shore. 

How beautiful thy tabernacles are, 

O promis’d Seed! How dazzling white thy tents! 
Like wooded vales, like water’d gardens near 

The river’s brink, or cedars by their side; 

Or, as the green bay tree, the Lord doth plant, 
Doth plant and build, build, and redeem his race, 
Which now forever shall abide; nor more 

The gates of hell shall over them prevail. 

Wide as the world extends his sway, etern 

His kingdom, and his pow’r supremely great. 

I hear the sound of this victorious King; 

The thunder of his chariots resounds; 

I see the light’ning of his eye. Behold! 

He comes! the conqu’ring King of glory comes! 
His standard glimmers in the sky, the hosts 

Of heav’n commingle in his train, and earth 
Prepares his way. The hills and vales rejoice, 
Floods clap their hands, and nature loud acclaims 
Like the young lion shall he sieze his Prey, 

Or as the torrent sweep them from his sight; 
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The mightiest of your chiefs, he dumb shall strike, 

And scatter all your bands, or melt away 

As glitt’ring dew before the morning sun. 

Your empire now, O Satan, is destroy’d, 

For out of Jacob cometh who shall rule; 

The Rod of Isai, who his foes destroys. 

Back to your dens, ye demons; nor, envious, 

More delude the sons of men, if ’t may be, 

Th’ impending ruin hov’ring o’er your heads, 

Ye still may shun, or ’scape increase of wrath. 

Mine eye shall see him, but, alas! from far; 

Mine eye behold him, but to meet his scorn. 

Oh! that my soul had lived the just man’s life, 

That my last ending might have been as his, 

Nor I tormented in these seething flames.” 
Incensed, the devils heard his plaintive voice, 

And threaten’d vengeance on the daring seer; 

But, bent on higher quarry, heeding not 

The sure presage, swift, earthward wing’d their way. 


THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 





THE SIEGE AND FALL OF RHODES. 


Tue conqueror of Constantinople, Mahomet the Second, summoned the 
grand master, in 1453, to acknowledge himself his vassal, and to pay him 
tribute. John Lastic refused, and began his preparations to resist a new siege, 
when he died in May of the same year. Mahomet swore to exterminate the 
soldier monks, for he was stung to madness, and burning for vengeance, from 
the terrible defeat he had just received before Belgrade (1456), through the pious 
valor of Huniades and St. John Capistran, a Franciscan friar. During his ab- 
sence, the knights ravaged his shores, blocked his ports and damaged his com- 
merce. Mahomet, to revenge himself on them, sent a considerable fleet to 
attack the castles on the small isles surrounding Rhodes which belonged to the 
order. They were everywhere repulsed, and their only achievements consisted 
in cutting the vines, laying waste the country, and carrying off the scattered 
inhabitants, to whom Mahomet permitted the choice between apostacy and 
death. For some years he left the knights in peace, while he continued to 
make great preparations, building ships and training large bodies of men for his 
intended project on Rhodes. The knights generously employed this interval of 
repose by giving the aid of their arms wherever they were required in the East. 

At length, Mahomet, who had been detained by distant wars, or want of 
sufficient strength, menaced Rhodes with all his forces. Peter d’ Aubusson, the 
grand master, was equal to the storm which threatened him. He called all the 
knights of the West to his aid; he caused the houses in the open country, trees, 
and even villages, or whatever might give shelter and aid the purpose of the 
enemy, to be destroyed; the town was amply supplied with food and forage; 
he added continually to the fortifications; and he knew so well how to inspire 
the inhabitants with a portion of his own heroism, that even the women and 
children worked at the entrenchments. 

Rhodes, the capital, is seated on the declivity of a hill, close to the sea. This 
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beautiful slope was then covered with orange trees, pomegranates, and vines of 
the choicest kinds. The town was surrounded by a double wall, and fortified 
at short distances by strong towers; a rainpait supported these walls and towers 
within the city, and without was a large and deep fosse. This place had two 
ports, of which the first on approaching the shore served as a safe retreat for 
the gallies. Its mouth was defended by a platform, on which was the tower of 
St. Elmo, turned towards the East. The large vessels occupied the other port, 
which was fortified by two towers, one called Saint John, and the other Saint 
Michael. It is believed that the place of these towers was formerly occupied 
by the two feet of the famous bronze Colossus, which was one of the seven 
wonders of the world in ancient times, and under whose giant stride the largest 
ships could pass. Beside this port are two gulfs; the one that faced the north 
was enclosed by a mole, which advanced three hundred paces into the sea, at 
the extremity of which was the tower of St. Nicholas; and at the end of the 
other bay, on the south, was a smaller tower, which covered the entrance to 
the port. Two miles from the city was the mountain of St. Stephen; and on 
the other side the mount of Philerme, celebrated for the devotion of the people, 
who came on pilgrimages to the church of the Blessed Virgin. The port was 
closed with a thick chain; and the knights answered the appeal which had 
been made to them in person, coming in numbers from all parts of Christen- 
dom. D’Aubusson opened the grand chapter at the end of 1479: ‘ Generous 
knights,” he said, “ another opportunity has occurred of showing both your 
zeal and courage against the enemies of our holy faith. In this war Jesus 
Christ himself will be your chief; He will never abandon, my brothers, those 
who combat for Him. In vain will the impious Mahomet, who knows no 
other divinity than his own will, boast that he will exterminate our order. If 
his troops are more numerous than ours, they are composed of vile slaves, who 
are dragged by force to expose themselves to death, to avoid the cruel tortures 
by which they are menaced by their officers; while in you I behold gentlemen 
of illustrious birth, brought up in the practice of all the Christian virtues, de- 
termined to conquer or to die, and whose piety and valor are sure pledges of 
victory.” 

The knights who composed this assembly answered only by assurances of 
shedding the last drop of their blood in defence of their religion. That no time 
might be lost by the multitude of orders, and the slowness of councils, the 
whole chapter conjured the grand master to take upon himself, with an abso- 
lute authority, both the command of the forces and the administration of the 
finances. 

Mahomet did not long dissimulate his projects against Rhodes: he was en- 
couraged to attempt the conquest of the island by his grand vizir, Misach Pale- 
ologus, a renegade Greek prince ; he also relied much on three others who had 
become Mahometans, amongst them George Frapan, a German engineer, who 
presented him with a very exact plan of the place and its environs. The Sul- 
tan appeared before Rhodes on the 23d of May, 1480. His formidable arma- 
ment consisted of one hundred and sixty vessels of war, carrying one hundred 
thousand men. Paleologus, despite the vigorous efforts of the knights, who 
fonght up to the waist in the water, succeeded in landing the whole of his army. 
They gained the mount St. Stephen, where they entrenched themselves, landed 
the whole of their artillery, and summoned the place to surrender, employing 
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both promises and menace, which were equally despised. The German engi- 
neer advised the grand vizir to attack first the tower of St. Nicholas, persuading 
him that he would soon be master of the port and the city if he could carry this 
fortress. 

The German renegade, with the consent of the Turkish general, in order to 
discover the weak parts of the town, presented himself in a suppliant posture, 
and begged the guard to open the gate quickly to him: The grand master per- 
mitted him to enter, and he was conducted to the palace. To gain the confi- 
dence of d’Aubusson, he gave him some important advice for the defence of 
the place, which was ultimately found very useful. The grand master ordered 
his officers of artillery to watch him as a spy, whilst at the same time they ob- 
tained whatever useful information they could from him. The enemy continued 
their battery against the tower of St. Nicholas. Fire-ships were placed near, to 
destroy any of the Turkish ships which ventured too near. The water was so 
shallow in parts of the bay, that it might be easily forded; to prevent this, 
planks covered with spikes were thrown in. As the grand master knew that 
the safety of the place depended on this fort, he took the defence of it on him- 
self; and with his brother, the Viscount Monteil, and other volunteers, entered 
into the tower of St. Nicholas. The assault of this fortress was ordered by the 
grand vizir for the 9th of June. It would be impossible to describe the various 
acts of valor which distinguished both sides. At length the success of this 
terrible attack was. decided: fire-ships burnt the Turkish galleys, the artillery 
destroyed others, and the knights kept up such a murderous fire, that, after 
having lost their principal chiefs, the infidels were obliged to retire. 

Paleologus was not disheartened by this bad success; he next turned his artil- 
lery against the quarter of the Jews, where the wall was the weakest; though 
it was twenty-eight feet thick, it was so ancient, that it was soon shaken. To 
prevent the enemy from gaining any advantage by its destruction, Aubusson 
caused several houses to be pulled down, and a deep fosse to be dug in their 
place; and behind this ditch he erected a new wall of brick. supported by a 
solid terrace—a work which seems incredible from the short time employed on 
it. The grand master, the most distinguished knights, and all the inhabitants 
of the place, without distinction of age or condition, worked day and night; 
even the nuns assisted with an incredible zeal. When the infidel had battered 
down the old wall, and found this new obstacle raised behind it, he was furious 
against the grand master, and resolved to rid himself of such a vigilant enemy 
by assassination. He therefore caused two renegades to lay aside the turban, 
and to enter Rhodes as if they had escaped from’ the Turks. They were re- 
ceived in the city with great rejoicing ; but one of them having found that the 
secretary of the grand master was discontented, opened to him his project, 
which becoming known, they fell into the power of the people, who tore them 
to pieces. 

The grand vizir then renewed the attack on the tower of St. Nicholas. To 
allow the troops to traverse the narrow space which separated it from the infidel 
camp, a small movable bridge was constructed. To enable them to reach the 
mole of St. Nicholas with it, the Turkish engineer took, by night, an anchor, 

and attached it to the foot of the rock under water; through the ring of this 
anchor he passed a thick cable, so that, by means of a capstan, the bridge might 
be hauled over. But an English sailor, whose name, Gervase Roger, has been 
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preserved in our chronicles, chanced to be on the spot, and being undiscovered, 
waited till the engineer left, when he plunged into the sea, detached the cable, 
took up the anchor, and brought it to the grand master, who recompensed him 
munificently. The ‘l'urks soon found their stratagem had been discovered and 
rendered useless. Paleologus caused the bridge to be supported on boats, and 
thus conveyed a great part of his troops over to the scene of action, hoping to 
surprise d’Aubusson, who was, however, quite ready to receive them on the 
breach; and though the night was extremely dark, he directed towards them 
such furious discharges of musketry, that the greater part perished; fire ships 
penetrated their small vessels, the artillery attacked the floating bridge and de- 
stroyed it. Nothing could exceed the heroic bravery of both Christians and 
infidels, which the darkness of the night had concealed. When the day broke, 
the sea was covered with corpses, turbans, and the still smoking wrecks of the 
vessels. At length, the barbarians, yielding to the valor of the knights, fled to 
their ships, pursued by the enemy, who cut to pieces a great number of them. 

For three days a mournful silence reigned in the Turkish camp ; soldiers and 
captains were alike in a stupor; but as the anger of Mahomet appeared to them 
as dreadful as the courage of the knights, they were obliged to return to the 
siege. In this extremity, the knights had recourse to the German engineer, 
who, under pretext of serving them, pointed the cannon himself. The knights 
observed that his aim was not only without effect, but that it provoked an ob- 
stinate fire against the spot from which it proceeded. Suspicions were enter- 
tained of his perfidy, he was brought before a council of war, and having con- 
tradicted himself several times, he at length avowed that he was there by order 
of Mahomet, to deliver the town to the infidels, and they found it was not the 
first place he had betrayed by a feigned repentance. His confession was com- 
municated to the grand master, who ordered this miserable renegade to be im- 
mediately executed. 

Some of the knights, in moments of weakness, complained that they were 
sacrificed to the despair of the grand master; and they even lost courage so far 
as to talk of surrendering the place to the enemy. D’Aubusson sent for them, 
and said: ‘‘ No more ‘ brothers,’ but gentlemen, if any one amongst you does 
not find himself in safety here, the port is not so closely blockaded that means 
cannot be found to escape. But if you remain with us, never talk of yielding 
to the Turks, or you shall be instantly put to death.”? The knights, abashed 
and confused, detested their cowardice, and promised to expiate it with their 
blood, and that of the infidels, and they kept their word. 

However, the city was taken, on the 27th of July, at a moment when its 
defenders, overwhelmed with watching and fatigue, were asleep. A little after 
sunrise, the Turks, silent and in good order, advanced, mounted the ramparts 
Without meeting with the slightest resistance, and displayed their flag; the 
renegade Paleologus followed with fresh troops, and the breach was soon covered. 

All was over for Rhodes, when the grand master, warned of the peril, caused 
the grand standard of the order to be unfurled, and said to those who surrounded 
him, “ Let us, my brothers, combat for our faith and for the defence of Rhodes, 
or bury ourselves under its ruins.”” While he spoke he advanced boldly, but 
two thousand five hundred Turks occupied the breach and the ramparts ; it was 
necessary to mount against them to the assault by some ruined stairs, covered 
with rubbish, and by ladders. D’Aubusson was the first to reach the scene { 
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him that he would soon be master of the port and the city if he could carry this 
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The German renegade, with the consent of the Turkish general, in order to 
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acts of valor which distinguished both sides. At length the success of this 
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destroyed others, and the knights kept up such a murderous fire, that, after 
having lost their principal chiefs, the infidels were obliged to retire. 

Paleologus was not disheartened by this bad success; he next turned his artil- 
lery against the quarter of the Jews, where the wall was the weakest; though 
it was twenty-eight feet thick, it was so ancient, that it was soon shaken. To 
prevent the enemy from gaining any advantage by its destruction, Aubusson 
caused several houses to be pulled down, and a deep fosse to be dug in their 
place; and behind this ditch he erected a new wall of brick, supported by a 
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preserved in our chronicles, chanced to be on the spot, and being undiscovered, 
waited till the engineer left, when he plunged into the sea, detached the cable, 
took up the anchor, and brought it to the grand master, who recompensed him 
munificently. The 'l'urks soon found their stratagem had been discovered and 
rendered useless. Paleologus caused the bridge to be supported on boats, and 
thus conveyed a great part of his troops over to the scene of action, hoping to 
surprise d’Aubusson, who was, however, quite ready to receive them on the 
breach; and though the night was extremely dark, he directed towards them 
such furious discharges of musketry, that the greater part perished ; fire ships 
penetrated their small vessels, the artillery attacked the floating bridge and de- 
stroyed it. Nothing could exceed the heroic bravery of both Christians and 
infidels, which the darkness of the night had concealed. When the day broke, 
the sea was covered with corpses, turbans, and the still smoking wrecks of the 
vessels. At length, the barbarians, yielding to the valor of the knights, fled to 
their ships, pursued by the enemy, who cut to pieces a great number of them. 

For three days a mournful silence reigned in the Turkish camp ; soldiers and 
captains were alike in a stupor; but as the anger of Mahomet appeared to them 
as dreadful as the courage of the knights, they were obliged to return to the 
siege. In this extremity, the knights had recourse to the German engineer, 
who, under pretext of serving them, pointed the cannon himself. The knights 
observed that his aim was not only without effect, but that it provoked an ob- 
stinate fire against the spot from which it proceeded. Suspicions were enter- 
tained of his perfidy, he was brought before a council of war, and having con- 
tradicted himself several times, he at length avowed that he was there by order 
of Mahomet, to deliver the town to the infidels, and they found it was not the 
first place he had betrayed by a feigned repentance. His confession was com- 
municated to the grand master, who ordered this miserable renegade to be im- 
mediately executed. 

Some of the knights, in moments of weakness, complained that they were 
sacrificed to the despair of the grand master; and they even lost courage so far 
as to talk of surrendering the place to the enemy. D’Aubusson sent for them, 
and said: *‘ No more ‘ brothers,’ but gentlemen, if any one amongst you does 
not find himself in safety here, the port is not so closely blockaded that means 
cannot be found to escape. But if you remain with us, never talk of yielding 
to the Turks, or you shall be instantly put to death.””? The knights, abashed 
and confused, detested their cowardice, and promised to expiate it with their 
blood, and that of the infidels, and they kept their word. 

However, the city was taken, on the 27th of July, at a moment when its 
defenders, overwhelmed with watching and fatigue, were asleep. A little after 
sunrise, the Turks, silent and in good order, advanced, mounted the ramparts 
without meeting with the slightest resistance, and displayed their flag; the 
renegade Paleologus followed with fresh troops, and the breach was soon covered. 

All was over for Rhodes, when the grand master, warned of the peril, caused 
the grand standard of the order to be unfurled, and said to those who surrounded 
him, ** Let us, my brothers, combat for our faith and for the defence of Rhodes, 
or bury ourselves under its ruins.”” While he spoke he advanced boldly, but 
two thousand five hundred Turks occupied the breach and the ramparts ; it was 
hecessary to mount against them to the assault by some ruined stairs, covered 
with rubbish, and by ladders. D’Aubusson was the first to reach the scene { 
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strife, he was received by a shower of arrows and stones; twice he was thrown 
down and wounded, twice he rose and re-mounted the rampart with his brothers 
in arms. The combat now became more equal; the infidels began to give 
way, when a body of janissaries were dispatched by the vizier, with orders 
only to kill d’Aubusson. He received at one time five wounds; he bled pro- 
fusely, and the knights conjured him to retire. ‘* Let us die here,” he an- 
swered; “can we ever die more gloriously ?”? These noble words, and this 
heroic example, raised the ardor of the Christians, and, resolving not to survive 
their chief, they threw themselves on the battalions of the Turks, and made a 
horrible carnage. The infidels, frightened at the fury of their blows, believed 
they were fresh soldiers ; all took flight, and killed each other in opening a pas- 
sage for their retreat. In vain Paleologus tried promises and menaces; he was 
carried away by them in the general rout, and obliged to embark the remnant 
of his troops with shame and despair. D’Aubusson, covered with blood and 
wounds, was carried to the convent, where he soon recovered his health. As 
soon as he was able, he repaired to the church of St. John, to return thanks to 
the God of mercies for the victory he had gained. He afterwards erected three 
churches, which he dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and the holy patrons of the 
order ; he made foundations for prayers for the souls of the knights who had 
perished in the siege ; he rewarded all who had distinguished themselves, even 
to the lowest soldier; and to console the peasants and "the inhabitants of the 
isle, whose lands had been ravaged by the infidels, he distributed food to keep 
them till the harvest, and discharged them from paying tribute for several years. 

When Mahomet heard the siege was raised, he displayed such paroxysms of 
rage, that he made all around him tremble; he wanted to strangle the genera! 
and all the officers of his army, and Paleologus was happy to escape with only 
the loss of his dignity. When he recovered from his anger, he consoled him- 
self by saying that hisarms were only successful under his own conduct, and 
he resolved at the next campaign to place himself at the head of his army. 
The following year, he made extraordinary preparations, and assembled an 
army of three hundred thousand men, when he was attacked by a violent 
cholic, which carried him off on the 3d of May, 1481. 

The noble grand master, Peter d’Aubusson, survived this celebrated siege 
many years. He died in 1503, at the age of sixty-four years. 

The two sons of Mahomet, between whom he had left his large possessions, 
quarreled ; each desired to possess them alone. Bajazet conquered his brother 
Zizim, who fled to Rhodes for protection. He was received with great distinc- 
tion, but, for greater security, was afterwards sent to Rome. Amusat,a son of 
the unfortunate Zizim, not feeling his life safe on the states of his uncle, after 
the death of his father, also took refuge there. This continued hospitality to 
his enemies, provoked Bajazet so much, that he employed his fleet in harassing 
the isles dependent on Rhodes. His greatest efforts were directed against Liro, 
which was merely a rock. It was commanded by an old Italian knight, who 
was on his death-bed, and the defence of the place devolved on a young Pied- 
montese knight, who was scarcely eighteen years of age, named Paul Simeo- 
nius. When he found the Turkish artillery had made a great breach in the 
wall, he dressed up all the inhabitants of the isle who formed his garrison, and 
even their wives, in the habit of the order. This new militia, by his command, 
manned the breach. The Turks, believing them to be knights who had re- 
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cently arrived, raised the siege, and fled for fear of being surprised by their gal- 
leys. 

The knights and the Turks kept up a continual warfare at sea, in which the 
Christians were nearly always victorious, and took many rich prizes. For 
some years, formidable enemies amongst the neighboring infidel states averted 
any aggression on Rhodes; but on the accession of Soliman to the throne of 
the East, he resolved to rid himself of foes who never Jost an opportunity of 
harassing the commercial enterprises of his subjects. But first he determined 
to seize on Belgrade, which was then considered as the bulwark of the Chris- 
tians. Whilst Europe was looking on instead of assisting at this siege, 
the grand master died. Andrew d’Armaral, grand prior of Castile, claimed 
haughtily this eminent dignity, but Philip de Villiers, de l’Isle Adam, grand 
prior of France, gained the greater number of voices. It was said that the 
chancellor Armaral, furious at not being elected, conceived a deep hatred, not 
only against the grand master, but to the whole order, which he resolved to 
destroy. For this end he opened communications with Soliman, and revealed 
to him whatever might be necessary to ensure success in his undertaking against 
the island. 

Soliman, master of Belgrade, prepared to turn his forces against Rhodes. 
First, however, he addressed two letters to the grand master, to congratulate 
him on his new dignity ; but these were couched in such a pompous style, that 
they rather resembled challenges than anything else. The grand master re- 
turned firm and dignified answers to these epistles, but he did not disguise to 
himself their import. Shortly after, a vessel of the order was seized by the 
Turks, near the port of Rhodes. This act of hostility was looked on as a decla- 
ration of war. L’Isle Adam prepared to meet his enemy with all the skill and 
caution which might be expected in a man who had grown old in warfare. 

On the 26th of June, 1522, the Ottoman fleet, consisting of three to four 
hundred vessels, appeared before Rhodes. Soliman conducted the army him- 
self through Asia Minor, and encamped on the shore opposite the island ; his 
forces altogether amounted to two hundred thousand men. He invited the 
grand master to surrender at once; the knights resolved that the answer to this 
insolent demand should be given by their guns. When Rhodes was invested, 
itcontained only six hundred knights, and four thousand five hundred soldiers ; 
the inhabitants who desired to take arms were formed into companies, and had 
the least exposed parts assigned to them. It was with this weak garrison that 
l’Isle Adam sustained against all the forces of Soliman one of the most memo- 
rable sieges of which history makes mention. As this second siege so nearly 
resembles the one just related, it would be tedious to enter too much into detail. 
The following is an outline of the events which inflicted on the order of the 
Knights of Malta the heaviest blow it has ever yet sustained. 

The grand master ordered that his soldiers should prepare for action by fast- 
ing and prayer; he gave the example, by passing at the foot of the altar all the 
time he could spare from his arduous duties. 

The infidels were employed during a fortnight in disembarking their troops, 
guns, and stores. 

The janissaries flattered themselves they should easily seize on the exterior 
works of the city; but, repulsed with considerable loss in every attack, they 
fell from presumption to discouragement, and ended by refusing to obey their 
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general. Soliman hastened amongst them to stifle this revolt, and only par. 
doned them on condition that they should efface the shame of their former de- 
feat. They redoubled their efforts, performed prodigies of valor, yet victory, 
purchased by the loss of some of their bravest warriors, remained always with 
the Christians. Without any hope of succor from the sovereigns of Europe, 
Philip de I’Isle Adam saw his resources diminish day by day. The treason of 
the chancellor Amaral had been punished with death, but the evil he had com- 
mitted was not the less irreparable. All the fortifications of Rhodes had been 
destroyed by the cannon, the greater number of her defenders had perished on 
the breach, powder failed them, and they had only food sufficient for a few 
days; yet the grand master decided he would rather be buried under the ruins 
of the place than capitulate. However, moved to pity at the thought of the 
sufferings of the inhabitants, if the city should be taken by assault, he consented 
to listen to the propositions of Soliman, who had already lost more than a hun- 
dred thousand men. By a treaty signed on the 20th December, the knights ob- 
tained permission for themselves and the inhabitants to leave Rhodes with their 
treasure and their arms, in twelve days, besides taking with them the relics of 
saints, the sacred vases, and all objects belonging to their religion. The Turks 
agreed not to touch the churches, but, on the fifth day, they violated the treaty, 
penetrated into the city, and gave themselves up to horrible excesses, profaned 
the cathedral of St. John by turning it into a mosque, broke down the altars, 
the statues of the saints, the tombs of the grand masters, spat on the crucifix, 
and dragged it through the mud. 

The sultan desired to see l’Isle Adam, who feared by resisting his request to 
incense him against the Rhodians. Soliman was struck with his firmness, and 
made him magnificent offers if he would attach himself to him, and change his 
religion. The sultan afterwards paid the grand master a visit, and treated him 
with much respect: on quitting him, he said to his officers: ‘It is not with- 
out sorrow that I force that aged Christian to quit his house.” 

Finding that Soliman was about to return to his dominions, the grand master 
hastened his departure. The embarkation of the knights, and of all the inhabi- 
tants who wished to follow them, took place in the night. The venerable |’Isle 
Adam was the last who quitted Rhodes, where the order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem had reigned with so much glory during 220 years. 





TO A MOURNER. 


The creeping worm that, weak and weary, 
Was slumbering in its narrow cell, 
Enraptur’d, bursts that prison dreary, 
And, fluttering, leaves its wither’d shell: 
Gently moving—gaily roving, 
Far away from earthly care; 
Soaring brightly—wafted lightly 
Through the boundless fields of air. 


Thou, mourner! dry that thoughtless tear, 
And gaze no more upon the dead; 
Tis but a solitary bier! 
No earthly spirit lingers there; 
On wings of light to heaven ’tis fled! 











OUR CONVENTS.—No. XIX. 


SISTERS OF OUR LADY OF MERCY.* 
(Diocese of Charleston.) 


Tue illustrious Doctor England, on his nomination to the see of Charleston, 
found the Catholics in the States committed to his charge almost destitute of 
pastors, for the new diocese contained only two priests, and entirely bereft of 
institutions for education or charity such as Catholicity loves to create, and error 
loves to destroy. A community of consecrated virgins was one of the wants 
which he felt most sensibly and made the earliest endeavors to establish. The 
blessings which God had poured down on the holy sisterhoods established by 
Mrs. Seton and Miss Lalor, gave him every hope that heaven would protect 
and sustain that which he purposed founding, as well as provide the chosen 
souls who were to begin the great work. 

A single family furnished three ladies, who felt called to devote themselves to 
the religious state and who offered themselves to the bishop to form a commu- 
nity under his direction. These three ladies, natives of Cork, but for some 
years residents of Baltimore, were Misses Mary and Honora O’Gorman and 
their neice, Miss Teresa Barry, and all actuated by such zeal to labor in the 
service of God, such piety to sustain and increase the zeal, that Bishop England 
rightly judged them to be chosen souls providentially sent to aid him in his la- 
bors for the Christian education of his flock, and not likely to be discouraged or 
deterred from their holy purpose by the countless difficulties which an infant 
community would have to encounter in a section where Catholicity was scarcely 
known. The patience and perseverance of the foundresses amid sufferings and 
trials of every kind, showed how well grounded was the judgment formed by 
the illustrious bishop. 

In 1829 they proceeded to Charleston, and taking up their residence in a hired 
house near the Cathedral, formed themselves into a community under the title 
of Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy, adopting the rule of St. Vincent de Paul. 
The objects to which they devoted themselves were also those which form the 
sphere of action of the Sisters of Charity, and may be summarily embraced 
under the following heads: First, the religious instruction and education of fe- 
male youth of all ranks, for which purpose they keep boarding and day schools 
for young ladies, female orphan asylums, and free schools, where children re- 
ceive the blessings of a religious and moral education. Second, catechetical in- 
struction to the white and colored children and adults of the various parishes. 
Third, the visiting of the sick in their own houses or in hospitals, visits to 
prisons, almshouses, &c.+ 

In announcing the foundation of the order to his flock, Bishop England used 
the following noble language, presenting the religious life in its highest point of 


* The writer is indebted for the materials for this sketch to the works of Bishop 
England and to information kindly supplied by Mother Mary Teresa Barry, towhom 
he returns his thanks. 

{ Letter of Bishop England in the Annals of the Propagation, vi, 237, and in his 
works, 
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view: “It isin solitude and by the spirit of prayer, that the soul becomes 
powerful, through the merits of the Saviour, to obtain the mercies of God. 
When Israel wrestled with the angel that blessed him, it was not before the 
eyes of the multitude, nor in the midst of the bustle of worldly occupations; 
when Moses prevailed with the Lord to spare a devoted people, he was alone 
upon the summit of the mountain; it was in retirement that John the Baptist 
imbibed that spirit which exhibited him wonderful and useful in Judea. Though 
public worship be commanded by the Lord, and be profitable as well as neces- 
sary for his servants, still he also desires that we should converse with him in 
the retirernent of the chamber. It is in this retreat that the soul is enabled to 
contemplate the beauties of those religious duties and observances which the 
carnal man will not understand; and from the contemplation of our divine in 
stitutions, the love of their Author naturally arises and devotion to his law and 
piety towards his person are confirmed. They who are his friends, present to 
him in the moments of their intercourse, not their own wants alone, but they 
petition for their friends, for their brethren, and even for strangers and enemies. 
Their aspirations ascend from the midst of that society from which they appear 
to be estranged, to call down blessings upon a people to whom they seem not 
to belong; and the Holy Ghost informs us that those prayers will not be un- 
availing. Having learned to walk in the paths of virtue, they are zealous to 
lead others to its practice—soothing them with the words of persuasion, whilst 
they allure them by their example. They desire to bring little children to the 
knowledge of Christ, and to guard them against the dangers of the world, by 
adding to the simple maxims of their faith the solid lessons of prudent experi- 
ence; and whilst they imbue their minds with worldly knowledge and train 
them to persevering industry, they are zealous to furnish them with the protec- 
tion of a heavenly panoply, and to decorate them with the ornaments of virtue. 
Their chief delight is to give shelter to the little trembling orphan ; and in the 
purity and warmth of their affection to cheer the heart that yearns for the 
mother whose absence has been too long protracted, and whose return is some- 
times so innocently expected. In addition to these cares, a day may perhaps 
arrive when they would be found by the couch of the afflicted, smoothing the 
pillow of disease, lifting the head of the languid, allaying the thirst of fever, ban- 
ishing the spectres which affright the distempered imagination, diffusing fra- 
grant coolness through the chamber of pestilence, and encouraging with well 
founded hopes of glory beyond the grave, these whom heaven forbids them to 
restore in renovated health to their families. Such are the objects to which this 
sisterhood would devote itself.” * 

The Sisters of Mercy almost immediately on their arrival, began to practice 
the exercises of the rule which they had selected, the elder Miss O’Gorman, 
under the name of Sister Mary Joseph, having been appointed the superioress, 
and the Rev. J. F. O’Neill, Sr., the ecclesiastical superior. 

They at once opened a school, and though but five pupils presented them- 
selves at first, the sisters persevered, and Mother Mary Joseph soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing her little community increase by the accession of new 
members: so that when her term of service expired, she was consoled by the 
apparently stable foundation of the house. 


* Works, iv, 335. 
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In 1833, Sister Martha (Honora O’Gorman) was chosen superior, the com- 
munity then comprising ten sisters, who made their annual vows, and who 
were all diligently employed in the works of mercy embraced in the plan of 
their institute. 

About this time Miss Julia Datty, a highly educated and accomplished lady, 
sought entrance into the order, although her advanced age * seemed to preclude 
her reception into a religious order, and was received in consideration of her 
talents and singular piety, which had made her sought by other institutes. As 
the bishop was about going abroad, yet wished himself to receive her vows, she 
was dispensed from the usual probation and pronounced them on the 4th of 
July, 1832, in the presence of the bishop, his clergy and the entire community. 
So great was the esteem and affection which the many virtues of Sister Bene- 
dicta gained her, that she was soon after chosen superioress, and held that office 
till her happy death which took place on the 3d of October, 1836, after a few 
hours illness from cholera, which was then raging in the city. , 

Under her care the community made rapid progress to a perfect organization, 








and we may judge of the loss which the community sustained in her premature 
death by the tribute which Bishop England pays to her worth. 

“Their mother,” says he,t “ lent for a time to walk before them in the way 
of perfection, has been called, { humbly but confidently trust, to receive, through 
the merits of her Saviour, that reward which he promised to those who should 
do the works that she had done, with the faith that she possessed. Very many 
years of an undeviating career in the service of God and her neighbor, had en- 
deared Miss Julia Datty to an intelligent and highly respectable community, 
from which she sought with true humility to conceal those labors, those sacri- 
fices, and that active benevolence, which had their motive in the love of her 
Redeemer: but the gratitude of some of those who were benefitted by her exer- 
tions proclaimed the virtues whose lustre she would hide. Educated for the 
enjoyment of wealth, and decorated by the accomplishments of the most polished 
circle, she bowed with resignation to the dispensation of heaven, which ina 
moment of disaster blighted the fairest prospects, and by her industrious exer- 
tions in this hospitable city, she both communicated to very many respectable 
young ladies of Carolina the advantages of superior education, and obtained for 
herself the means of dispensing abundantly succor to unobtrusive and modest 
poverty. It was also her delight when indispensable duties permitted her, to 
minister at the bedside of the infirm and console the afflicted. After the most 
edifying and affectionate discharge of every duty of filial piety and kind rela- 
tionship, she relinquished the opportunity of respectable retirement and de- 
clined the pressing invitations of friends and relatives, that she might consecrate 
herself to the laborious duties of a sister of our Lady of Mercy, and the humble 
Sister Benedicta was reluctantly obliged to undertake the superintendence of 
this infant congregation, which she led into the practice of its appropriate vir- 
tues, more by her powerful example, than by her persuasive counsel. She 
was taken from her friends, her companions, her disciples, and their interesting 
charge, as also from a city in which the conviction of her worth has preserved 
her memory in benediction, from the labors of tlfis earth, we may humbly hope, 
to beatitude in heaven.” 


* She was 70 years of age at her death. t Works, iv, 361. 
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The season when pestilence stalked abroad was not one when the sister of 
mercy remained idle or indifferent. The years 1836, 1837 and 1838 are gloomy 
years in the annals of Charleston, as the cholera and yellow fever ruled the de- 
voted city, spreading such fear and terror, that none could be got to perform the 
most trifling services for the sick in the hospital or elsewhere. Then the sisters 
devoted themselves with zeal and charity to the works of mercy, as they had 
offered to do in 1832. Amid the scenes of desolation ang death, the citizens of 
Charleston, and Augusta too, beheld them undismayed, forgetful of self, full of 
that courage which they alone possess who have renounced all to follow Christ. 
The lesson was not lost: all appreciated the blessing of having in their midst a 
religious community ready to watch day and night over the helpless victims of 
disease. A subscription was at once begun to erect a building for these spouses 
of Christ, where they might less hampered carry out the plan of their institute. 
The gratitude of the people responded to the call: a sufficient sum was soon 
collected,* ane on the 25th of March, 1840, the corner-stone of the convent in 
Queen street was laid by Bishop England. 

The sisters took possession of the new edifice on the 16th of February, 1841, 
the community then consisting of ten professed sisters, five postulants, with 
twenty boarders and twenty-four orphans: but they had scarcely begun to use 
the advantage of their situation for the general good, when Providence deprived 
them of their founder, the illustrious England, and in the following year, of 
their venerated and saintly mother, Sister Mary Joseph O’Gorman, the first 
superioress of the institute. A pulmonary disease which had been for eighteen 
months undermining her constitution, terminated her useful and holy life on the 
3d day of January, 1843, at the age of forty-six, the fourteenth after the foun- 
dation of her institute. Her long illness she had borne with that exemplary 
patience that characterized her through life. No word of complaint, no mur- 
mur escaped her lips: she had in life ever sought the good will of her divine 
Spouse, and she now cheerfully answered his summons; the object of her de- 
sires had been accomplished, the little community was firmly established, ex- 
ceeding even her most sanguine expectations, and bequeathing her blessing to 
her mourning sisters, she calmly expired. 

The successor of Bishop England in the see of Charleston, the Right Rev. 
Ignatius Reynolds, who took possession of this see on the 3d of April, 1844, 
evinced the greatest interest in the sisterhood. He made a visitation of the 
house, revised their rules. and added an excellent constitution. 

During the period of which we have been speaking, Mother Mary Magdalen 
Bartlay and Mother Aloysius McKenna were successively superioresses, but in 
1844 Mother Teresa Barry, one of the original three, was elected to that office, 
and held it for nine years, during which the institution attained a degree of 
prosperity that excited the astonishment of all who knew the difficulties which 
had encompassed it. 

The little order had now reached such an extent that it could extend perma- 
nently out of the city, and in 1845 a colony consisting of Mother Mary Vincent 
Mahony, as superioress; Sister Aloysius MeKenny, Sister Mary Agnes Fagan, 
Sister Mary Magdalen Bartley, Sister Mary Evangelist Smith and Sister Mary 


* Four thousand dollars were raised by a fair, and as much more raised by indi- 
vidual subscription.—Bishop England’s Works, iv, 432. 
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Patrick Collins, proceeded to Savannah, where they founded a house, which 
two years later became a separate and independent establishment by the consent 
of the Bishop of Charleston and the mother house. The Rev. J. F. O’Neill 
became the director of this house, the Rev. T. J. Sullivan becoming superior of 
that in Charleston. 

Although the community at the latter city was thus reduced, the buildings 
were still too small to accommodate the boarders and orphans, and the sisters 
were compelled to purchase an adjoining house and lot, to be devoted exclu- 
sively to the purposes of an asylum. 

During the superiorship of Mother Mary Peter O’Sullivan, the Rev. J. J. 
O’Connell, pastor of Columbia, sought to obtain a colony of the sisters for that 
city, and as the community was able to meet his wishes, Sister Mary Veronica 
Cagney, as superior, with Sisters Mary Ignatius Clarke, Mary Paul Harris, 
Mary Gonzaga Curtin and Mary Ann O’Dow4d, left Charleston and founded 
the flourishing convent at Columbia. 

The death of Bishop Reynolds in 1855, and the subsequent vacancy of the 
see, were a severe blow to the order, who Jost in him a protector and friend, 
ever ready to aid them in their struggles by his counsel, his instruction and his 
means. 

The house in Savannah had been blessed by Providence, and in December, 
1853, was able to send a colony of sisters to establish a house at Augusta un- 
der the direction of the present bishop of Savannah, the Rt. Rev. John Barry, 
D.D., then Vicar General. Mother Mary Ignatius was the first superior. 

The order is now consequently in two dioceses, those of Charleston and 
Savannah: the houses in those cities being mother houses to all others in the 
diocese, and the members in each diocese being subject to the superior of the 
mother house. Where filiations are made out of the diocese, they remain sub- 
ject to the superioress in the diocese from which they came, till by mutual con- 
sent they are declared independent. 

The following is a statistical account of the order at present: 

CuHARLESTON.—27 professed, 5 novices. Mother Mary Teresa Barry, supe- 
rioress. They conduct an academy, a free school and an orphan asylum. 

CotumB1a.—Mother Veronica Cagney, superioress. They conduct the Aca- 
demy of the Immaculate Conception. 

Savannan.—8 professed, 4 novices, 1 postulant. Mother Mary Vincent, 
superioress. They conduct an academy, a free school and an orphan asylum. 
Avucusta.—4 professed. Mother Mary Ignatius, superioress. They conduct 


an academy, a free school and an orphan asylum. 











MISCELLANEA. 


SIMUL ET JUCUNDA ET IDONEA DICERE VITA. 
MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 


Gop’s Love ror Man.—What a wonder it is that God should love men. Intrin- 
sically what is there in them to love? If we compare our own natural gifts with 
those of an angel, how miserable we appear! If we consider how much more faith- 
fully the beasts answer the ends of their creation than we do, of what shall we be 
proud? Moreover, God has tried men over and over again, and they have always 
failed Him, and failed him with every circumstance of unamiable selfishness which 
can be conceived. There was, first of all, Paradise and the Fall. Every one knows 
what came of it. God was matched against an apple, and the apple carried it. The 
flood was an awful judgment, but mercy went along with it. Yet we soon find the 
knowledge of God almost confined to one family, and one line of patriarchs. Then 
came the Jews. Job’s patience is literally a picture of God’s long-suffering with his 
people. He rewarded, and they despised Him. He punished, and they hardened 
their hearts. He sent them His Son, and they crucified Him; and the Romans had 
to go and take away their place and nation, and to burn up their city and temple. 
Then here is the world since the crucifixion. To look at it you would say that our 
dearest Lord’s passion had been a simple failure. So little is the face of the world, 
or the tone of the world, or the ways of the world changed. The results of the 
Gospel on the world seem to be, first, a tinge of universal romance in its history; 
and secondly, a great number of new works brought into its various languages, to 
express the phenomena and genius of the Incarnation. Can anybody say that much 
else has come of it, looking at the world at large? Then here are we, Christians, a 
most unsatisfactory sight indeed! How do we treat our Sacraments? How many 
of us are serving our crucified Lord generously and out of love? Verily, God’s love 
of men is a simple wonder. Yet how He must love them, seeing that He became 
not an angel for angels, but He did become a man for men! There is no other ac- 
count of the matter than the Scripture account of it. It is simply one of the mys- 
teries of the character of God, as the Eternal Wisdom says of Himself: I was set 
up from eternity, and of old before the earth was made. The depths were not as 
yet, and I was conceived; neither had the fountains of water yet sprung out. The 
mountains with their huge bulk had not as yet been established. Before the hills I 
was brought forth. He had not yet made the earth, nor the rivers, nor the poles of 
the world. When He prepared the heavens, I was present; when with a certain law 
and compass He inclosed the depths, when He established the sky above, and poised 
the fountains of the waters, when He balanced the foundations of the earth, | was 
with Him, forming all things, and was delighted every day, playing before Him at 
all times, playing in the world, and My delights were to be with the children of 
men !—Dr. Faber. 


Lirerary Lonceviry.—An opinion has been expressed that literary labors, or 
habitual excursions into the regions of imagination, are adverse to the continuance 
of health, or even the integrity of intellect. Grave charges, truly, and examples to 
the contrary may easily be adduced. 

Premature death and. mental declension are confined to no profession or condition 





of life. Too early, or undue stress laid on the organs of the brain, is doubtless 
fraught with disastrous consequences. Still, their constant, and even severe exer- 


cise, may comport both with physical welfare and longevity. 
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It is, indeed, true, that Swift ‘‘ expired a driveller and a show,” but not until he 
had passed seven years beyond the span allotted to human life; and the amiable au- 
thor of the ** Task,” closed his pilgrimage in a rayless cloud at thirty-six; and Wal- 
ter Scott sank at sixty-one, under toils too ambitiously pursued for the safe union of 
flesh with spirit; and Southey, whose reckless industry precluded needful rest, sub- 
sided ere sixty-eight into syncope and the shadow of darkness; and Henry Kirke 
White faded at twenty-one, in the fresh blossom of his young renown; and Byron, 
at thirty-six, rent the fiery armor of genius and of passion, and fled from the con- 
flict of life. 

Yet Goethe, unimpaired by a strong excitement of imagination, saw his eighty- 
second winter; and the sententious architect of the ** Night Thoughts’”’ reached 
four-score-and-four; and Voltaire, at the same period, was still in love with the 
vanity of fame; and Corneille continued to enjoy his laurels till seventy-eight; and 
Crabbe, at an equal age, resigned the pen which had sketched with daguerreotype 
minuteness, the passing scene. Joseph Warton, until his seventy-ninth year, made 
his mental riches and cheerful piety, sources of delight to all around him; Charles 
Wesley, on the verge of eighty, called his wife to his dying pillow, and with an in- 
expressible smile, dictated his last metrical effusion; and Klopstock, the bard of the 
‘“‘ Messiah,” continued until the same period to cheer and delight his friends. Watts 
laid down his consecrated harp at seventy-four; and our own Trumbull, the author 
7-two, the bright, clear intellect, whose strains 





of ** McFingal,”’ preserved till eig 





had animated both the camp and the cottage. The illustrious Metastasio detained 


the admiring ear of Italy until eighty-four; and Milton, at sixty-six, opened his long- 
eclipsed eyes on * cloudless light serene,’”’ leaving to the world the mournful memo- 
ries of ** Lost Paradise,’’ with living strains of heroic and sublime counsel. Mason 
was seventy-two ere the ** holy earth,’ where his ** dead Maria ’’ slumbered, admit- 
ted him to share her repose; and the tender Petrarch, and the brave old John Dry- 
den, told out fully their seventy years; and the ingenious La Fontaine, seventy-four; 
while Fontelle, whose powers of sight and hearing extended their ministrations to 
the unusual term of ninety-six years, lacked only the revolution of a few moons to 
complete his entire century. 

Those masters of the Grecian lyre, Anacreon, the sweet Sophocles, and the fiery- 
souled Pindar, felt no frost of intellect, but were transplanted as evergreens in the 
winter of four score; at the same advanced period, Wordsworth, in our own times, 
continued to mingle the music of his lay with the murmur of Rydal’s falling water; 


and Joanna Baiilie, to fold around her the robe of tragic power, enjoying until her 





ninetieth year, the friendship of the good, and the fruits of a fair renown; Mont- 


gomery, the religious poet, so long a cherished guest, amid the romantic scenery of 





Sheffield, has just departed at the age of eighty-two; and Rogers, who gave us in 
early life, the ** Pleasures of Memory,’ now the most venerable poet in Europe, and 


probably in the world, is cheered at ninety-three, with the love of all who ever came 


within the sphere of his amiable virtues.—Past Meridians. 


Tue Passion FLOWwE R.— T he following inte rpre tation of this justly-celebrated and 


much admired flower, will not be found uninteresting. The leaves resemble the spear 
that pierced our Saviour’s side; the tendrils—the cords that bound his hands, or the 


whips that scourged him; the ten petals—the apostles, Judas having betrayed, and 
Peter deserted; the pillars in the centre—the cross or tree; the stamina—the hammer; 


rown of thorns; 





the stvle—the nails; the inner circle around the centre pillar—the 
the radiance—the glory; the white in the flower—the emblem of purity: and the 
blue—the type of heaven. On one species, the pasiflora altar, even drops of blood 
are seen upon the cross or tree. This flower continues three days open, and then 


disappears, thus denoting the resurrection. 





—— 
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GLEANINGS FROM HISTORY. 


Deatu or Generar Ross.—We cannot tolerate the statement made at first by the 
English, and copied carelessly into some of our own publications, and propagated 
through the country with full belief in the story, that Ross was killed by two boys, 
concealed ina tree. This story is wholly without foundation. 

Daniel Wells and Henry McComas, whose names appear on the battle monument 
in Baltimore, generally enjoy the reputation of having killed Ross. They were not 
of age, it is true, but they were subject, under the law, to military service, being 
eighteen years of age. They were both saddlers; McComas was an apprentice to 
Felix Jenkins, whose shop is, or was lately, continued by Captain Lilly. Wells 
was apprentice to Edward Jenkins. Both were privates in the sharp-shooters, com- 
manded by Captain Aisquith, in those days celebrated as a skater, as well as for 
other qualities which rendered him an estimable citizen. The rifles were sent in ad- 
vance, with other troops, to annoy the enemy. McComas on the extreme right, 
next Richard Jones, next David Wells. The first and last have always enjoyed the 
reputation of having killed Ross. The moment after they fired, they were both 
killed, Wells being shot through the head. A young boy, a brother of Richard 
Jones, who had gone along with the troops to see the fun—as boys would then do— 
brought home Wells’ cap, and it was some time after turned over to his father, a 
resident of Annapolis. 

It is said that the old gentleman, on receiving it, was some time overcome by his 
feelings, cried and sobbed like a woman; but a sudden revulsion recurring (philoso- 
phers may explain the change), threw up the cap with a loud hurrah. 

McComas and Wells, if boys, were very large ones, the former being six feet in 
height, and were not ina tree, but in ranks, according to the rules of that time for 
placing riflemen. 

General Ross was a native of Rosstrevor, in the County Down, Ireland, where 
his family, we believe, still reside. On the beach near his native town, there stands 
a beautiful obelisk erected to his memory, bearing the following inscription: 

**The officers of a grateful army, which, under the command of the lamented 
Masor Genera Rosert Ross, attacked and dispersed the American forces at Bla- 
densburg, on the 24th of August, 1814, and on the same day victoriously entered 
Washington, the capitol of the United States, inscribe upon this tablet their admira- 
tion of his professional skill and their esteem for his private character. His well- 
earned fame is also recorded by the monument erected at his grave in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, by the army in that command; by that which his mourning brother officers of 
the 20th Foot raised in his parish church at Rosstrevor; and that placed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, as a last tribute of a nation’s praise, by his country.”’ 

No allusion is made in this inscription to his death, or the circumstances attend- 
ing it. 


Wuat nas Been Acuieveo sy Young Men.—William Pitt, the first Earl of Chat- 
ham, was twenty-seven years old, when, as a member of Parliament, he waged the 
war of a giant against the corruptions of Sir Robert Walpole. 

The younger Pitt was scarcely twenty years of age, when, with masterly power, 
he grappled with the veterans in Parliament in favor of America. At twenty-two he 
was called to the high and responsible trust of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
was at that age that he came forth in his might on the affairs of the East Indies. At 
twenty-nine, during the first insanity of George III, he rallied around the Prince of 
Wales. 

Edmund Burke, at the age of nineteen, planned a refutation of the metaphysical 
theories of Berkeley and Hume. At twenty he was in the Temple, the admiration 
of its inmates for the brilliancy of his genius, and the variety of his acquisitions. 
At twenty-six he published his celebrated satire, entitled ‘A Vindication of Natural 
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Society.’? The same year he published his essay on the Sublime and Beautiful—so 
much admired for its spirit of philosophy and the elegance of its language. 

George Washington was only twenty-seven years of age when he covered the re- 
treat of the British troops at Braddock’s defeat; and the same year he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of all the Virginia forces. 

General Joseph Warren was only twenty-nine years of age, when, in defiance of 
the British soldiers stationed at the door of the church, he pronounced the celebrated 
oration which aroused the spirit of liberty and patriotism that terminated in the 
achievement of independence. At thirty-four he gloriously fell, gallantly fighting in 
the cause of freedom on Bunker Hill. 

Alexander Hamilton was a lieutenant-colonel in the army of the American revolu- 
tion, and aide-de-camp to Washington at the age of twenty. At twenty-five he was 
a member of Congress from New York; and at thirty he was one of the members of 
the convention that formed the constitution of the United States. At thirty-one he 
was a member of the New York convention, and joint author of the work entitled 
the ‘* Federalist.” At thirty-two he was Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Thomas Haywood, of South Carolina, was but thirty years of age when he signed 
the glorious record of the nation’s birth, the Declaration of Independence. Eldridge 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, Benjamin Rush and James Wilson, Pennsylvania, were 
but thirty-one years of age; Matthew Thorton, of New Hampshire, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, of Virginia, Arthur Middleton, of South Carolina, and Thos. Stone, of Mary- 
land, thirty-three; and William Hooper, of North Carolina, but thirty-four. 

John Jay, at twenty-nine years old, was a member of the revolutionary congress, 
being associated with Lee Livingston on the committee for drafting an address to the 
people of Great Britain, drew up that paper himself, which was considered one of 
the most eloquent productions of the time. At thirty-two he penned the old consti- 
tution of New York, and in the same year was appointed Minister to Spain. 

Milton, at the age of twenty, had written his finest miscellaneous poems, including 
L’ Allegro, I] Penseroso, Comus, and the most beautiful part of Monodois. 

Lord Byron, at the age of twenty, published his celebrated satire upon English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers; at twenty-four, the two first cantos of Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage. 

Mozart, the German musician, completed all his noble compositions before he was 
thirty-four years old, and died at thirty-five. 

Pope wrote many of his published poems by the time he was sixteen years old; at 
twenty, his essay on Criticism; at twenty-one, the Rape of the Lock; at twenty-five, 
his great work, the translation of the Iliad. 

Sir Isaac Newton had mastered the highest elements of mathematics, and the ana- 
lytical method of Des Cartes, before he was twenty; and discovered the new method 
of infinite series, of the new telescope, the laws of gravitation, and the planetary 
system. 

Dr. Dwight’s conquest of Canaan was commenced at the age of sixteen, and was 
finished at the age of twenty-two. At the latter age, he composed his celebrated dis- 
sertation on the History, Eloquence and Poetry of the Bible, which was immedi- 
ately published, and re-published in Europe. 

Charles XII of Sweden was declared of age by the states, and succeeded his father 
at the age of fifteen. At eighteen he headed the expedition against the Danes, whom 
he checked; and with a fourth of their number, he cut to pieces the Russian army, 
commanded by the Czar, at Narva, crossed the Dwins, gained a victory over Saxony, 
and carried his arms into Poland. At twenty-one, he had conquered Poland, and 
dictated to her a new sovereign. At twenty-four he had subdued Saxony. 

Lafayette was a major-general in the American army at the age of eighteen; was 
but twenty when he was wounded at Brandywine; but twenty-two when he raised 
supplies for the army, on his own credit, at Baltimore, and but thirty-three when 
raised to the office of commander-in-chief of the National Guards of France. 
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HALF HOURS OF RELAXATION. 


An American Sampson.—As late as the year 1836 there lived in Western Vir- 
ginia a man whose strength was so remarkable as to win him the title of ** The 
Western Sampson.”” He knew nothing of his birth or parentage, but supposed 
he was born in Portugal, whence he was stolen when a child and carried to Ireland. 
His earliest recollections were those of boyhood in the latter country. While yet 
a lad he apprenticed himself to a sea-captain for seven years in pay for a passage to 
this country. On his arrival his time and services were sold to a Mr. Winston, of 
Virginia, in whose service he remained until the breaking out of the Revolution. 
Being of an adventurous turn of mind, he sought and obtained permission of his 
master to join the army, and was engaged in active service during the whole contest. 
Such was his strength and personal bravery that no enemy could resist him. He 
wielded a sword, the blade of which was five feet in length, as though it had been a 
feather, and every one who came in contact with him paid the forfeit of his life. 
At Stony Point he was one of the “forlorn hope,” which was advanced to cut 
away the abattis, and next to Major Gibson, was the first man to enter the works. 
At Brandywine and Monmouth he exhibited the most fearless bravery; and nothing 
but his inability to write prevented his promotion to a commission. Transferred to 
the South he took part in most of the engagements in that section, and toward the 
close of the war he was engaged in a contest which exhibited in a striking manne 
his self-confidence and courage. 

One day while reconnoitering he stopped at the house of a man by the name of 
Ww to refresh himself. While at the table he was surprised by nine British 
troopers who rode up to the house and told him he was their prisoner. Seeing 
that he was so greatly outnumbered, he pretended to surrender; and the dragoons 
seeing he was apparently peacefully inclined, after disarming him, allowed him 
considerable freedom, while they sat down to partake of the food which he had left 
when disturbed. Wandering out in the dooryard he was accosted by the paymaster, 
who demanded of him everything of value about him at the risk of his life, in the 
case of refusal. ‘‘I have nothing to give,’’ said Francisco, ‘‘so use your pleasure.” 
**Give up those massive silver buckles in your shoes,’’ said the dragoon. ‘*They 
were the gift of a friend,’”’ replied Francisco; ‘‘and give them to you—I never shall; 
take them if you will; you have the power, but I will never give them to any one.’ 

Putting his saber under his arm, the soldier stooped down to take them. Fran- 
cisco seeing the opportunity which was too good to be lost, seized the sword, and, 
drawing it with force from under the arm of the soldier, dealt him a severe blow 
across the skull. Although severely wounded, yet being a brave man, the dragoon 
drew a pistol and aimed it at his antagonist, who was too quick for him, however; 
and as he pulled the trigger, a blow from the sword nearly severed his wrist, and 
placed him hors de combat. The report of the pistol drew the other dragoons into 
the yard, as well as W——, who very ungenerously brought out a musket which 
he handed to one of the soldiers and told him to make use of it. Mounting the 
only horse they could get, he presented the muzzle at the breast of Francisco, and 
pulled the trigger. Fortunately it missed fire, and Francisco closed in upon him. 
A short struggle ensued, which ended in his disarming and wounding the soldier. 
Tarleton’s troop of four hundred men were now in sight, and the other dragoons 
were about to attack him. Seeing his case was desperate, he turned toward an ad- 
joining thicket, and, as if cheering on a party of men, cried out, ‘‘Come on, my 
brave boys! now’s your time; we will soon dispatch these few, and then attack the 
main body!’ at the same time rushing at the dragoons with the fury of an enraged 
tiger. 

They did not wait to engage him, but fled precipitately to the troop, panic-struck 
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and dismayed. Seizing upon the traitorous villain, W , Francisco was about to 
dispatch him; but he begged and plead so hard for his life, that he forgave him and 
and told him to secrete for him the eight horses which the soldiers had left behind 
them. Perceiving that Tarleton had dispatched two other dragoons in search of 
him, he made off into the adjoining wood, and while they stopped at the house, he, 
like an old fox, doubled upon their rear and successfully evaded their vigilance. The 
next day he went to W for his horses, who demanded two of them for his 
services and generous intentions. Finding his situation dangerous, and surrounded 
by enemies where he should have found friends, Francisco was compelled to make 
the best of it, and left with six horses—intending to revenge himself upon W at 
a future time; **but,’’ as he said, ** Providence ordained that I should not be his 
executioner; for he broke his neck by a fall from one of the very horses.” 

Many other anecdotes are told of Francisco, illustrative of his immense strength 
and personal prowess. At Camden, where Gates was defeated, he retreated, and 
after running along the road some distance he sat down to rest himself. He was 
accosted by a British dragoon, who presented a pistol, and demanded his immediate 
surrender. His gun being empty, he feigned submission and said he would sur- 
render—at the same time remarking that his gun was of no further use to him, he 
presented it sideways to the trooper, who, in reaching for it, threw himself off his 
guard, when Francisco, quick as thought, ran him through with the bayonet, and as 
he fell from his horse, he mounted him and continued his retreat. Overtaking his 
commanding officer, Colonel Mayo, of Powhatan, he gave him up the animal, for 
which act of generosity the colonel afterward presented him with a thousand acres 
of land in Kentucky. 

The following anecdote exemplifying his peaceful nature and his strength, is also 
told of Francisco. How true it is we cannot say, but we tell it as it was told to us 
many years ago, while he was still living in Buckingham county: 

One day while working in his garden he was accosted by a stranger who rode up 
to the fence and inquired if he knew where a man by the name of Francisco lived? 

Raising himself up from his work, and eyeing his interrogator, who appeared to 
be one of the **half-horse, half-alligator’’ breed of Kentuckians, he replied —‘‘ Well, 
stranger, I don’t know of any other person by that name in these parts but myself.’ 

‘Well, I reckon you ain’t the man I want. I want to find the great fighting man 
I’ve heerd tell such so much about. The feller they say can whip all creation and 
Kaintuck to boot.” 

‘IT can’t tell you, stranger, where you’ll find that man. I don’t know such a 
man,’’ said Francisco—resuming his work as a hint to the other that the conference 
was ended; but the Kentuckian was not to be bluffed off, as he would term it. 
** Look’ere, stranger,’’ said he— returning to the charge, *‘what might your name 
be?”’ 

‘*My name is Peter Francisco, at your service.” 

‘Ah!’ returned the other, ‘* you’re just the man I want to find’’—at the same 
time, riding inside the fence, he dismounted and tied the animal—a rough, ungainly 
Indian poney—to one of the posts. 

‘*My name is Big Bill Stokes, all the way from Old Kentuck. I am the Kentucky 
game-chicken, I am—can outrun, outhop, outjump, knock down, drag out, and whip 
any man in all them diggings. So, as I heerd tell of a feller down hereabouts who 
could whip all creation, I thought I’d saddle old Blossom, and just ride over and see 
what stuff he’s made of, and hereI am. And now, stranger, I’m most starved for 
a fight, and I’m bound to see who’s the best man before I go home. It’s all in good 
feeling, you know; and if you lick me, why, I’m satisfied. But—”’ 

**Stop a minute, stranger,”’ said Francisco; ‘‘ you’ve mistaken the man entirely; 
I’m no fighting man at all; and if I was, I’ve nothing against you to fight about.” 

‘* Well, I don’t know; is there any other Peter Francisco in these parts?” 
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** No—not that I know of.” 

‘* Well then, you’re the man, and you must fight.—I’ve come all the way from Old 
Kentuck, and I aen’t a-going back without knowing which is the best man.” 

“But I won’t fight. I’ve got nothing to fight about, and I tell you [ won’t fight,” 

*¢ Darn’d if you sha’n’t fight, stranger—I’m bound to lick you if I can; if I don’t 
you must lick me.”’ 

By this time Francisco had become angry at the importunity of his visitor, and 
determined to put an end to the scene. Seizing his antagonist, therefore, by the seat 
of his buckskin breeches and the collar of his hunting shirt, he threw him over the 
fence into the road; then walking leisurely to where his pony was tied, he unfastened 
him, and, taking him up by main strength, threw him after his discomfited rider. 

The Kentuckian raised himself from the ground, perfectly dumfounded by such an 
exhibition of strength; and, after rubbing his eyes as though he thought he might 
not have seen clearly, he mounted the pony—remarking, ‘‘ Well, stranger, I reckon 
you’lldo. IL reckon it’s about time for me to make tracks. If anybody asks you 
about that great fight, you can tell’em you licked Bill Stokes most confoundedly.”’ 

Francisco was a powerfully built man—standing six feet and one inch in height— 
weighing 200 pounds. His muscular system was extraordinarily developed, and he 
had been known to shoulder with ease a cannon weighing 1,100 pounds; and a gen- 
tleman of undoubted veracity still living in Virginia, who knew him well says, ‘* He 
could take me in his right hand and pass over the room with me—playing my head 
against the ceiling as though I had been a doll-baby. My weight was 195 pounds.”’ 
His wife, who was a woman of good size and fair proportions, he would take in his 
right hand and, holding her out at arm’s length, would pass around the room with 
her, and carry her up and down stairs in this position. He would take a barrel of 
cider by the chimes, and, holding it to his mouth, would drink from the bung a long 
and hearty draught without any apparent exertion. 

Yet with all his strength he was a very peacefully disposed man, and never made 
use of his power except in case of necessity about his usual vocations or defence of 
the right. On occasions of outbreaks at public gatherings he was better at rushing 
in and preserving the public peace than all the conservative authorities on the ground. 
Although uneducated he was a man of strong natural sense and of a kind, amiable 
disposition. He was withal a companionable man, and his anecdotes and stories of 
war, of which he possessed a rich fund, rendered him a welcome guest in the first 
families of the State. His industrious and temperate habits, together with his kind 
disposition, made him many friends; and through their influence he was appointed 
Sergeant-at-arms of the Virginia House of Delegates, in which service he died in 
1836. He was buried with military honors in the public burying-ground at Rich- 
mond. 


A WEEKLY paper gives the following curious portrait of Sir Charles Napier:—‘‘ A 
farmer-looking man, with a fat face, thick lips, and a tremendous nose covered with 
snuff; large ears like the flaps of a saddle; and like ‘Uncle Ned’ in lyric history, 
with no wool to speak of on the top of his head, although his phrenological develop- 
ments displayed an extensive surface where the wool ought to grow; the head placed 
on the body of a stunted alderman, whose clothes appeared to have been pitchforked 
on his back, with one shirt-collar up and the other down, his waistcoat buttoned 
awry, and his shirt-front smeared with snuff—and you have the portrait of Sir 
Charles Napier. If there is a thirst for further or more minute particulars, it may 
be added that the Admiral wears Blucher boots, and takes snuff with three fingers.”’ 


Prayine THE Foo..—A lady beating a tune on a table, as destitute of harmony as 
time, asked another if she knew what she played? ‘I do,’’ answered she; ‘* you 


play the fool.”’ 
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1. Tue Catnotic Yourn’s Macazine: published with the Approbation of the 
Most Rev. Archbishops of Baltimore and Cincinnati. Baltimore: John Murphy 
& Co. 

We have had occasion, from time to time, to notice this work as its monthly visits 
greeted us, as its varied and valuable contents interested and edified us; we have now 
the pleasure of perusing the twelve numbers bound in a beautiful volume, and form- 
ing without exception the most attractive, the most interesting, and the most suitable 
book for youth that has ever been presented to the Catholics of this country. All 
that could be desired for the young in the department of reading, is found in its 
pages—Tales, innocent and entertaining; Biographic Sketches, History, Travels, 
Amusing Anecdotes, and Moral Lessons on miscellaneous subjects—just such reading 
is tend to expand the youthful intellect, chasten the moral affections, and create in 
the young mind a taste for literary entertainment; while its numerous and beautiful 





illustrations must ever be a scurce of attraction for the young. 

Of late years much has been done, or at least attempted, towards establishing a 
current Catholic literature in this country; but our periodicals, weekly and monthly, 
quarterly and annual, with few exceptions, have been doomed to drag out a precari- 
jus existence, and are often sustained at an actual loss by their publishers. The 
fact exists, though it be unpleasant to admit it, that the adult Catholics of this coun- 
try are not a reading people, or at least, not supporters of their own literature. Nu- 
merous and honorable exceptions to this no doubt exist. There are many Catholics 
who feel that there is a duty devolving on them in this respect, and seek to discharge 
it. But what is their number compared with the tens of thousands of our Catholic 
population who never buy or subscribe for a Catholic book, journal or periodical? 
The very efforts of the few are paralyzed by the indifference of the many. But com- 
ment is useless. The evil exists, and if we hope to cure it, if we hope to see the Catho- 
ics of this country give that patronage to their own literature which they ought, we 
must begin with the Catholic children of the present day. We must provide them 
with suitable works, and train them to reading, and inspire their young minds with 
a love of their own literature. Hence we were pleased to witness the appearance of 
the Catholic Youth’s Magazine, as we regarded the undertaking as a movement in 
the right direction; a means, with the blessing of Providence, destined to do much 
good, and ultimately to become instrumental in correcting the present indifferentism 
regarding Catholic literature. 

The purpose of this little periodical, as we learn frora the preface of the volume 
before us, is to do for the young what the larger monthlies are intended to accomplish 
for those of maturer years; to supply useful and pleasant reading; to furnish them 
with an antidote against the large class of seductive publications which daily flood 
the country, and tend to weaken where they do not destroy the principles and prac- 
tices of our holy religion. 

Let parents, then, if they do not take it for their own sake, take it at least for the 
sake of their children, and for the good that it must produce among the young where- 


ever it is circulated. Let the directors of our numerous Sunday and day schools; 


ali who have the charge of youth use their influence to increase its circulation, 

d let them continue the work until the Catholic Youth’s Magazine is found in 
every Catholic home and in the hands of every Catholic child in the country. 

Catholics owe this to themselves, they owe it to their children, they owe it to the 

terprising publishers who have placed within their reach a work in every respect 
4) worthy of their patronage. 


33 NEW SERIES.—VOL. I. NO. VIII. 
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2. Erne.’s Book; or, Taces or tHe Ancets. By Frederick William Faber. Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co. 

There are some men on whom Providence has bestowed the happy faculty of im- 
parting a charm and even perfection to every subject to which they direct their mind; 
who can discourse with the learned on the sublimest of theories, and at the same 
time converse with the young in the simple language of their age. Such a man is 
the illustrious author of the little work before us. 

The sublime works of Father Faber are everywhere known; and become house- 
hold monitors in almost every Catholic family. But heretofore his labors have 
been directed chiefly to the spiritual welfare of the adult members of our holy 
Church; and having by the grandeur of the thought and the magic sweetness of 
his style, carried their souls to the very throne of the Deity, he leaves them; re- 
turns of a sudden, and taking their children by the hand, and addressing them in 
the innocent accents of childhood, leads them towards heaven, making the angels 
the happy and familiar companions of their journey. Beautiful conception! thus 
happily blending the purity of the angelic spirits with the innocence of childhood. 
Father Faber would not suffer that these little ones, for whom our Divine Lord ex- 
pressed so much solicitude, should receive the first lessons of virtue through the 
profane channel of ‘‘ ghosts” and “ fairies,”” but would have them taught by the 
lips of angels; would have them made familiar with those guardian spirits which 
hover around and protect them in their journey through life. 

It is impossible to express our admiration of these beautiful tales, or describe their 
touching sweetness. They possess a charm that we have never met in similar tales 
—so exquisitely simple, so childlike, but with all so beautiful; awakening in the in- 
nocent heart a love of virtue, and raising it from earth to heaven. No child should 
be without them. 

The handsome style in which the book is presented to the public is highly credit- 
able to the publishers. The large and beautiful type in which it is printed adapts it 
in a special manner to the use of the young. 


3. Inp1an Goop Boox. Made by Eugene Vetromile, S.J., Indian Patriarch, for the 
benefit of the Penobscot, Passamaquoddy, St. John’s, Micmac and other tribes of 
the Abnaki Indians. New York: Edward Dunigan & Brother. 

This is the third edition of this Prayer Book, printed in the Indian language for 
the use of the ‘‘ red men ” who inhabit the eastern section of our country and the 
Canadas. The labor of preparing such a work reflects much credit on the zeal of 
the Fathers engaged in that mission, and the manner in which it is presented to the 
public is equally creditable to the publishers. 


4. Tue New American Cyciorzpia: a Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
Edited by George Ripley and Charles 4. Dana. Volume III. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

We are pleased to acknowledge the receipt of the third volume of this valuable 
publication. We would be happy to review the work in a manner commensurate 
with its importance, if the publishers would send us the first volume, which by some 
mistake never reached us. 


5. Farrn, Hore anp Cunarirty: a Tale of the Reign of Terror. London: C. Dol- 
man. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 

This is an exceedingly interesting book, replete with many thrilling incidents of 
that most eventful period in the annals of the human race, the French Revolution. 
Though a work of fiction, it portrays in such a manner the character of Robes- 
pierre and the other prominent actors during the Reign of Terror, that one might 
almost fancy he was reading a veritable history. The characters in it are happily 
chosen and well sustained—a deep interest being kept up, even to the closing chapter. 
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6. Curistian Consiperations, or Devout Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 
By Father Crasset, S.J. Translated from the French by Mrs. Anna @. Dorsey, 
with an Introduction by the Rev. C. Walworth. New York: P. O’Shea. Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co. 

We are glad to see these excellent meditations of the learned and pious Father 
Crasset, translated into our language, and thus rendered accessible to the English- 
speaking Catholics of our country. Apart from the salutary truths and sublime les- 
sons which it each day presents for our contemplation, the work possesses one very 
excellent quality—the chapters are short. This very great desideratum in a work of 
this kind, renders it in a peculiar manner adapted to the use of the Catholic house- 
hold. We heartily wish that a copy of it could be found in every Catholic family 
in the country. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Fore1en.—In England some minor works have appeared, the most interesting of 
which, Dr. Faber’s beautiful story-book for the young, has been already published 
in this country, and will soon be in the hands of all. A Life of St. Bernard, for 
children, is the first of a series which promises to do good. 

Of the many brochures that appeared in France on the death of Father de Ravig- 
nan, one has appeared in an English dress, entitled Some account of the Sickness and 
Death of Rev. Father de Ravignan of the Company (sic) of Jesus. 

A work issued by government and edited by J. 8. Brewer, gives some matter for 
church history in England, as it contains Ist. Thomas de Eccleston on the coming 
of the Friars Minor into England; 2d. Epistles of Ada de Marisco; 3d. Register of 
the Friars Minor or Grey Friars of London. 

A Life of the Ven. Mr. Olier is also announced, and will doubtless be republished 
here, where the congregation which he founded is so well known. 

In France, the Jesuit Fathers, Montézon and Estéve, have published a work on 
the missions in Cochin China and Tonquin, and Eugene Veuillot has in preparation 
a complete history of all the Annamite missions. 

In this branch of ecclesiastical history we note also a translation of the Armenian 
Chronicles of Mathew of Edessa and of the continuation by Gregory. 

Polemic and ascetical theology shows a more extended list, and we can merely 
enumerate: Moise ou les lois fondamentalis des Sociétés, l’histoire, les sciences et la phil- 
osophie d’ aprés le Pentateuque, par C. Tripard; Nouveau cours de méditations sacerdo- 
tales ou le prétre sanctifié par la pratique de l’oraison, par le Rev. P. Chaignon, S. J. 
Le chrétien sanctifié par l’oraison Dominicale, par le P. Grou de la Compagnie de Jésus. 
This work, long and well known to English-speaking Catholics as ‘‘ Grou on the 
Lord’s Prayer,’’ now first appears in its original language, French. The cause of 
this is that P. Grou was one of the clergy driven from France by the French Revo- 
lution, and died in England. His manuscripts remained there, and this one was 
translated and published in that country; after which the original manuscript lay un- 
noticed, till Father Cadrés recently obtained it for publication. 

Le Guide de l’ame dans les voies de l’oraison ou Méthode expliquée de l’oraison mentale 
par une religieuse de la Société de Marie; Le Precurseur, Histoire raisonnée de la vie, de 
la mission, et de la predication de St. Jean Baptiste, by the Abbé Barret, the translator 
of the opuscules of St. Thomas Aquinas; & Dictionary of popular objections against 
the dogma, morality, discipline and history of the Catholic Church, by the Abbé Pinard; 
a French version of Cardinal Baluffi’s work, The divinity of the Church manifested by 
its Charity; a work by Nourisson on the Fathers of the Latin Church, their life, times, 
works, &c.; a translation of Cantu’s History of the Italians; Huguet’s Devotion @ 
Marie en examples; Les Saintes Femmes, by Darboy; Migne’s Dictionary of Apocryphal 
Works—form a list of the most important new works. 
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American.—Archbishop Kenrick’s Dogmatic Theology.—The third revised and en- 

larged edition of this important work, as already announced, is now being published 
, 

by the famous house of Hanicq (now Mr. Dessain) at Malines, Belgium, in con- 

y ,’ , 
junction with Messrs. Murphy & Co. The whole work, formerly consisting of four 
volumes, is now reduced to three, although considerable additions have been made to 
it; including an Elaborate Defence of the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception, and a 
Catalogue of the Fathers; and Ecclesiastical Writers, with an accurate discrimination of 
their genuine works, from others that have passed under their names. The work ap- 
pears under the especial sanction of the CarpinaL ArcusBisHop or Matines, who 
has been pleased to signify a very high estimate of its merits. 

I gnily y hig 

The first volume of this edition was issued some months ago; the second volume 
is now ready for delivery, and the third volume is passing rapidly through the press. 
The first volume contains the sources of theology: so that theology, strictly speak- 
ing, is embraced in the second volume, which comprises all that regards God, His 
perfections and works, the Incarnation, the Divinity of Christ, and the doctrine of 
the Redemption; also, the mystery of the adorable Trinity, the divine worship, with 
the veneration of the Saints, especially the Blessed Virgin, and the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments. This volume also contains the defence of the Immaculate 
Conception, as a defined doctrine, being, we believe, the first which has appeared as 

’ ’ Se ’ I 

a theological thesis since the definition. The third volume will treat of the Sacra- 


ments. 
The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac.—In our last we alluded to this work, and are 
now happy to learn that the circulars issued by Messrs. Murphy & Co., soliciting 


the necessary information, have been most cordially responded to. Already a large 
amount of the necessary data has been received. This promptness manifests the 
deep interest felt in the work, and if followed up on the part of all, will enable the 
publishers to issue it promptly at the appointed time. 

Mr. O’Shea has issued in a neat volume, Crasset’s Meditations, translated by Mrs. 
Anna H. Dorsey. 

Dunigan & Brother announce a new volume by Father De Smet, Fifty new Letters, 
or Sketches of the Indians of the West and the Missionaries. 

D. & J. Sadlier have in press an Arithmetic, written expressly for the schools of 
the Christian Brothers. 

J. G. Shea, The Life of Father Peter Mary Joseph Chawmonot, an early missionary 
in Canada and New York, and 4 Life of Madame de la Peltric, foundress of the Ursu- 
line Convent, Quebec. The same gentleman has also nearly completed, .2zog’s His- 


tory of the Church, which will appear early in the fall. The translation is made from 
the last German edition. 
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From July 20th, to August 20th, 1858 


FoREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Rome.—The government means to increase its navy. It is said to consist at pre- 
sent of two corvettes, and His Holiness intends increasing the number to ten. A 
letter of the 11th June says that the prison of Paliano, about thirty miles from the 
Eternal City, has again been made the scene of a conflict between the prisoners, in 
a desperate attempt to force their way out, and the guard who, on a similar occasion 
twelve months ago, fired upon them and killed seven or eight of them. In the pre- 
sent instance no lives were lust, and a number of the prisoners, estimated by some 
accounts at not less than sixty, actually succeeded in getting away. Half of them, 
however, have been recaptured, and the two chief instigators of the revolt have been 
brought to Rome for examination. 

The anniversary of the coronation of the Holy Father was celebrated on the 2ist 
of June. On the same day the Rev. Jesuit Fathers celebrated, in the church of St. 
Ignatius, amid an immense concourse, the Feast of St. Aloysius of Gonzaga. Nine 
Cardinals offered up the holy sacrifice on the altar which covers the precious body of 
the patron of youth. Bishops, prelates and priests from all parts flocked to satisfy 
their piety, and though the church contains so many chapels, some had to wait three 
hours before they could say Mass. From dawn till noon there was no cessation to 
the zeal of the faithful crowding to receive the Bread of Life. Cardinal Ferretti, 
after his Mass, delivered to the General, the Assistant Fathers, and the Secretary of 
the Society, in one of the convent saloons, a gift from the Holy Father as a proof 
of his paternal good will. It was a magnificent portfolio, containing a manuscript 
of St. Aloysius. This precious souvenir is a treatise de Sacramento Prenitentiz, in 
about 300 pages, written in the saint’s own hand, to the dictation of F. Vasquez. 
The margin is wide and has many notes of St. Aloysius, written in a fine, pure, 
legible, regular, and rather close hand, without erasure. It was the habit of the 
saint to put the sign of redemption over everything he wrote; and at the head of 
each page is a little cross. Some of them have been removed, and on the binding we 
read, ** Ubi desunt cruces, manu divi Aloysii scripte in fronte paginarum, ablate 
sunt debita convenientia tanquam ejusdem reliquia.”’ 

The Reorganization of the Military Order of St. John of Jerusalem.—The following 
letter from the Cardinal Secretary of State, relating to this ancient order, will be read 
with pleasure: : 

Vatican, 3d July, 1858. 

The Sacred Military and Religious Order of St. John of Jerusalem, commonly known 
as the Order of Malta.—The undersigned, Cardinal Secretary of State, has duly re- 
ported to the Holy Father all the proceedings in the special Congregation of the 2d 
of June last, touching the re-establishment in the Holy Land of the Sacred Military 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, after the communication made by your Excellency 
on the 1ith of January, and the report annexed to it of the Baron de Schroeter, to 
whom had been confided the mission @f examining the circumstances of the place 
where the proposed institution is to%be erected. The august Pontiff having been 
graciously pleased to approve the opinion expressed by the Congregation of which 
your Excellency was a member, the undersigned hastens to communicate to you that 
which has been decided for the purposes above mentioned. 
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Ist. The new establishment of the Jerusolunitam Order in the Holy Land ought 
to be conducted and regulated in the most simple manner possible. Hence it must 
for the present be limited to the object of hospitality, being content to revive, where 
it had its birth, in a form in accordance with its original institution, and await the 
time when it will be enabled to proceed further in proportion to the means which 
may be furnished through sympathy with its exercise of charity and the industrious 
practice of colonization. 

2d. The mode of carrying into effect the new establishment of the illustrious Or- 
der in the Holy Land must consist in the purchase at, or near, Jerusalem of land 
proper for the erection of a house for the novices of the Order, that they may qualify 
themselves by receiving pilgrims, and practising towards them hospitable service in 
the fullest manner required by the rule of the Order on that subject. And the Lieu- 
tenancy of the Grand Mastership of the Order has declared that the Order has suffi- 
cient means for that purpose. 

3d. The new hospital in the Holy Land will be raised under the protection of the 
Holy See, because that protection is the most fitting for the Order, having regard to 
the fact that its principal character is religious, and also on account of that inde- 
pendence which it has observed from its very creation, and which it intends to main- 
tain. Therefore the Holy See will take such measures that the Sacred Military 
Order may be lawfully established in Palestine under the protection of the laws of 
that country. 

Ath. For the purpose of promoting more effectually the exemplary life of the 
members of the Order, which is of the utmost importance for the prosperity of the 
Order to be re-established in the Holy Land, the Lieutenancy of the Grand Master- 
ship will prepare, with the full council, and then submit to the Holy See, a body of 
regulations for discipline, based on the constitutions of the Order, and adapted, at 
the same time, to the nature of an order of chivalry, which combines with its reli- 
gious character the necessity of daily social relations, &c., &c. 

(Signed) G. C. ANTONELLI. 

The Marquis Campana was lately sentenced by the Criminal Court to the 
galleys for twenty years, and the costs of the prosecution, for peculation of the 
funds of the Mont de Piete, to the extent of 900,000 crowns. 

On July 4th, Mgr. Ferlisi, Canon of St. Peter’s, who was elected Patriarch of 
Antioch in the Consistory of the 25th June, was solemnly consecrated in the Choir 
Chapel of the Basilica of St. Peter, by His Eminence Cardinal Mattei, Archpriest 
of the Basilica, assisted by Mgr. Vitelleschi, Archbishop of Seleucia, and Mgr. 
Hohenlohe, Archbishop of Edessa, both Canons of the Sacred Basilica. There 
were present at the ceremony, His Eminence Cardinal Marini, all the members of 
the chapter of the Vatican, Mgr. Mateucci (Governor of Rome,) the Ambassador of 
the King of the Two Sicilies, and many other persons of distinction, who, after the 
consecration, were invited to the collation, in the rooms of the Sacristy, which is 
usually given by the newly consecrated Bishop. On the same day, in the Church of 
the Greeks, His Eminence Cardinal d’Andrea consecrated Mer. L. Ideo, elected 
Bishop of Lipari, in Sicily, as also another Prelate of the Greek Rite, who, by a 
particular dispensation, was permitted to be consecrated according to the Latin Rite. 

His Holiness has been pleased to name as Titular Prothonotary Apostolic, the 
Rev. Carlo Philipponi, Curate of the town of Udino in Lombardy. 

The Giornale di Roma gives some details of the state of the Roman saving banks, 
from which it would appear, from the number of the depositors in the year 1854, 
1855, 1856, and 1857, as also the first six months of 1858, that the institution is in 
a state of growing prosperity. Indeed, during the above period, the deposits have 
amounted to nearly 10,000,000 of francs, while, on the other hand, the withdrawals 
do not amount to 8,500,000 francs. 

If the Church has cause for affliction at the moral and religious state of Piedmont, 
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and the evil tendencies of its Government, she receives, on the other hand, a conso- 
lation in the ardent testimonies of, and love and fidelity from, the true Catholics of 
that country. Many Piedmontese priests have come to Rome this year, and been 
received by the Holy Father with the greatest kindness, in order, as it were to solace 
them for the sufferings they have undergone, and to prepare them for the persecutions 
which threaten them. 

On the Vigil of the Festival of St. Peter, a venerable Canon of the town of Casal 
had an audience of His Holiness the Pope, craving his benediction for the plan of 
restoration of a church now in ruins. His Holiness Pius IX, after examining the 
the plans, replied that he would not only give his blessing to the good work, but that 
he would aiso subscribe thereto. Thus the good priest came away with a new proof 
of the kindness and liberality of the Holy Pontiff. 


Spain.—At the last Council of Ministers, over which the Queen presided, M. Is- 
turitz was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of Spain 
to London; M. Mon, Ambassador at Paris: Rios-Rosas is to be sent to Rome, and 
Osuna to St. Petersburg. The Progressists are preparing with excitement for the 
coming elections. Much business is going on under O’Donnell’s direction. A royal 
decree has sanctioned a new institution, that of a Consultative Junta of War, which 
is to manage the affairs relative to the defence of the kingdom, the organisation of 
the army, and all the military branches in the service of the state. The decree for 
the dissolution of the Cortes is to be published on the 19th of August. The elections 
are to take place on the Ist of November, and the Parliament to assemble on the 
19th. The ratification of the electoral lists continues to occupy much attention. 
Plans for a railroad from Madrid to the frontier of France are about to be submitted 
to the Emperor Napoleon. The ramparts of Alicant are to be demolished. The 
town will then take the proportions necessary to the wants of its population, 
increasing under the auspicious events a railroad which unites it with Madrid, and a 
line of steam which unites it with Marseilles, giving it the utmost importance. These 
are some of the great works with which O’Donnell has begun his Administration. 
The Spanish Government has addressed an energetic note to the English Ministry, 
seeking redress in the matter of Lord Malmesbury’s late speech. 


France.—The completion and dedication of the great fortification at Cherbourg, 
was the only event of great political importance during the last month. The occa- 
sion gave rise to another meeting of the imperial rulers of France and England. 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert arrived at Cherbourg on the 4th of August, and 
remained until the 7th. The ceremonies on the occasion are described as exceedingly 
grand and magnificent; and the friendly speeches made at the great banquet would 
seem to indicate a continuance of the alliance between England and France. 


Eneianp.—Catholic Chaplains to the Army.—It is a source of much gratification to 
see that the British government is coming to a sense of justice towards her Catholic 
soldiers in providing for them greater facilities to attend to their religious duties, and 
in providing also for the support, at least to a limited extent, of the worthy clergy- 
men who discharge the functions of chaplain. The following circular, promulgated 
by his royal highness the commander-in-chief, notifies the arrangement respecting 
the Roman Catholic and Presbyterian chaplains to the forces, and the mode of pay- 
ment: 

“‘Chaplain’s Staff Horse Guards, June 24th, 1858. Sir—I have the honor, by direc- 
tion of the General Commander-in-Chief, to intimate to you that from the Ist July 
next the allowance to clergymen officiating to the troops of the Presbyterian and 
Roman Catholic religious denominations will be the same as those now granted to 
clergymen of the Church of England. 

** From 25 to 100 men, at the rate of 10s. per annum for each man. 
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** From 101 to 301 men, at the rate of 3s. per annum for each man. 

** From 30] men upwards, at the rate of 2s. per annum for each man. 

** And J0s. for each separate service. 

**T am to add that it is the intention of the Secretary of State for War to appoint 
five Presbyterian and nineteen Roman Catholic assistant-chaplains to the forces, who 
are to be placed on the same footing as regards pay and allowances as the assistant- 
chaplains of the Church of England. . 

**The numerous newly-appointed assistant-chaplains and the stations to which 
they are to be posted will be notified. I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedi- 
ent, humble servant, W. F. Foster, D. A.G.’’ 

This is a substantial concession, and must be regarded as a most gratifying indica- 
tion of the disposition of the present government to remedy evils affecting Catholic 
soldiers. Heretofore there was no Catholic or Presbyterian chaplain. An hospital 
chaplain was appointed in Dublin, at a small salary, without real rank or recognition. 
But hereafter Catholic chaplains will rank with officers of the same class belonging 
to the Established Church, and there will, we are confident, be an end of many 
causes of vexation and injury, affecting our brave soldiers. 

We have learned that two Catholic assistant-chaplains will be appointed to the gar- 
rison of Dublin. They will, we believe, hold a rank corresponding with that of cap- 
tain. We have heard of other arrangements, calculated to put an end to sources of 





complaint and serious annoyance, affecting the children of Catholic soldiers in regi- 
mental schools. 

The bill admitting the Jews into parliament having passed, Baron Rothschild im 
mediately presented himself at the bar of the House to be sworn in as a member. 
The new oath was presented to him, which he took, omitting the words, “and I 
make this declaration on the true faith of a Christian.’? The honorable gentleman 
then took his seat amidst the loud acclamations of his friends. 

St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushard.—The fiftieth anniversary of this venerable institu- 
tion was celebrated with becoming ceremonies on the 19th of July. The occasion 
drew together a large number of the clergy and laity. The illustrious Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster presided on the occasion. To him the celebration possessed 
more than ordinary interest. Fifty years ago he entered that institution, ata time 
when the celebrated Dr. Lingard taught within its walls, and is now one of its oldest 
alumni. He delivered an eloquent discourse on the occasion, and contributed in every 
way to its joyful and appropriate celebration. ‘ After the High Mass,’’ writes the 
correspondent of the Pilot, ‘* the solemn recognition, authentication, and veneration 
of St. Cuthbert’s ring (the patron of the college) took place in the chapel. At the 
exhumation of the body of our great northern saint, in the reign of Henry XIII, his 
ring was taken from his finger by an ecclesiastic, and carried to Rome, where it has 
been religiously preserved; and having now come into the possession of the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop, he took this occasion of presenting it to his Alma Mater. An illu- 
minated Latin document was signed by the Cardinal and the bishops present, testify- 
ing to their belief in the authenticity of the ring. An ode, written and dedicated to 
the students of Cuthbert by the Cardinal, was sung, and a play performed which is 
attributed to the same talented pen. ‘The celebration concluded by the distribution 
of the prizes and medals by the Cardinal to those students who had merited a reward 
for their proficiency.”’ 

E. W. Pugin, Esq., the celebrated architect of England, received a Brief .4postolic 
from His Holiness, Pius IX, constituting him a Knight of the Order of St. Silvester, 
on account of his distinguished talents and services to religion in his architectural 
skill. The honor was conferred on him by. Cardinal Wiseman, on the occasion of 
the Jubilee at Ushard College. 

A New Catholic Cemetery.—Thirty acres of land have been purchased by the ad- 
ministrators of the Secular Clergy Common Fund, a portion of which is now en- 
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closed, and being drained and laid out in accordance with the regulations prescribed 
by the secretary of state, to form a Catholic cemetery at the west end of the me- 
tropolis, and a temporary chapel has already been placed upon the ground. The 
former Catholic cemetery in Cadogan-terrace, Chelsea, having been closed since the 
beginning of May, this is at present the only burial-ground in the neighborhood of 
London dedicated exclusively to Catholic interments, with the exception of the one 
attached to the church of St. Thomas, Fulham. 


IreLanp.—A remarkable act of justice has been dealt out upon a party of thirty 
Orangemen, who committed the most flagrant outrages during the ‘* Orange proces- 
sion ”’ at Ballyneal. His lordship, Justice Christian, after administering to them a 
severe lecture, sentenced the whole party to a lengthy imprisonment in the common 
jail, and not to be liberated, even at the expiration of the term, unless they give se- 
curity for their future good conduct. The establishment of the Galway line of packets 
between Ireland and America, was celebrated by a grand banquet at Galway, at which 
the Lord Lieutenant presided and made a long speech. 

Death of Religious.—Mo'ther Mary Augustine Aikenhead, foundress of the Order 
of the Religious Sisters of Charity in Ireland, died a few days since at the Convent 
of Our Lady, Mount Harold’s Cross. The deceased, who had attained the fine old 


age of 70 years, had been suffering a painful illness for many years before her death. 


British America.—Death of the Most Rev. Archbishop Walsh.—It is with the most 
profound regret that we record the death of the illustrious Archbishop of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. he venerable and lamented prelate breathed his last on the 10th of 
August, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. His remains were borne to their final 
resting place on the following Saturday, attended by a large concourse of the citizens 
of Halifax. We hope to be able on some future occasion to give a detailed account 
of the life and eminent services of the lamented deceased. May he rest in peace ! 


DomeEsTIC INTELLIGENCE.—AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


1. Diocese or New Yorx.—Laying the Corner-Stone of St. Patrick’s Cathedral.— 
Weare indebted to an early copy of the Truth Teller for the following interesting 
account of the laying of the first stone of the grand and imposing edifice about to be 
erected in the city of New York to the honor of God, under the patronage of the 
great apostle of Ireland, St. Patrick: 

On Sunday, August 15th (the festival of the Assumption), in accordance with 
the announcement of Archbishop Hughes, in the cireular addressed by him to cer- 
tain members of the community, the corner-stone of the projected new Cathedral of 
St. Patrick, on Fifth avenue, corner of 50th street, was laid with all the solemnity 
of the Catholic ritual, in presence of an immense concourse of the clergy and laity. 
The number of those who attended on the occasion is variously estimated; there cers 
tainly could not have been less than 80,000 men, women and children on the ground 
during the proceedings, and it is more than probable that even this figure is some- 


rest as- 


what low. Some of the officers present remarked to us that it 
semblage they had ever seen in New York, and one of the most orderly and well 
conducted. We noticed Superintendent Tallmage on the eround during the after- 


noon; probably he has now learned whether a large body of Irish people (for the 





was the 


majority of the congregation in this instance belonged to that nationality) can be as- 
sembled in any one place without requiring the whole of the police force to keep 
them in order. 

In front of the rectory attached to the little church of St. John the Evangelist, and 
marking the spot where the high altar of the new Cathedral is to stand, a large white 
cross was planted, the place being decorated with geraniums and flowering shrubs. 
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Close to this was the platform from whence the Archbishop was to address the mul- 
titude, a substantial two-story edifice, the lower portion being occupied by a fine 
band, which discoursed some excellent music in the interval previous to the com- 
mencement of the proceedings. The platform was handsomely draped with the Stars 
and Stripes; while from various poles around floated the flags of America, Ireland, 
France, Austria, and others which we did not recognize. The ‘Green Banner,” 
which was a very handsome affair, appeared to be an object of special attraction to 
the multitude, who could not forbear seizing it whenever the slackening of the breeze 
allowed it to float within reach of their eager hands. As their patriotic enthusiasm, 
however, was likely to prove damaging to the admired bunting, Mr. M. J. O’Don- 
nell requested one of the policemen to prevent them from catching the flag, as it 
would be torn. The answer of the officer, as he rushed off to the rescue, gave 
strong proof of his Milesian extraction: ‘I should like to see any one tear that flag 
while [’m around.” 

At 4 o’clock, P. M., the procession issued from the rectory in the following order: 

Fifty members of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, five abreast; Acolyte with 
holy water vase; Processional cross borne by a subdeacon in dalmatic, attended by 
two acolytes with lighted tapers; the Choir (consisting of 100 boys from the Chris- 
tian Brothers’ Schools) in red cassocks and surplices. The Rt. Rev. Bishops, each 
attended by his chaplain, viz: Right Rev. Dr. McCloskey, Albany; Right Rev. Dr. 
Loughlin, Brooklyn; Right Rev. Dr. Bayley, Newark; Right Rev. Dr. De Goes- 
brianc, Burlington; Right Rev. Dr. Bacon, Portland; Right Rev. Dr. M’Farland, 
Hartford. Archiepiscopal Cross, borne by a subdeacon in dalmatic; Most Rev. 
Archbishop Hughes, with assistant clergymen; Archiepiscopal insignia bearers; the 
Rev. clergy, two and two, in cassock, cap and surplice; fifty members of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul, five abreast. 

In this order the procession moved down 50th street, to where was erected the 
platform, which the Prelates and attendant clergy ascended. The Archbishop then 
advanced to the side facing Fifth avenue, and delivered an eloquent discourse, taking 
for his text the 126th Psalm, Ist and 2d verses: 


Nisi Dominus edificaverit domum, in vanum laboraverunt cui edificant eam. 
Nisi Dominus custodierit civitatem, frustra vigilat qui custodit eam. 

Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it. 
Unless the Lord keep the city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it. 


We would gladly insert the truly eloquent discourse of the illustrious Prelate, if 
our limits would permit, but we have only room for the following concluding re- 
marks: 

When they tell you this, do not forget the charity that is due to persons; but, as 
for the argument itself, laugh it to scorn, and say that the building of cathedrals and 
churches was in all ages intimately connected with and conducive to the support of 
the poor, until the period when the first predecessors of those who accuse you 
actually spoiled and ruined, so far as human agency could accomplish it, the plan of 
Christ for the protection of the poor. Say to them that the first lady in Christendom 
that ever witnessed what we now call pauperism was Queen Elizabeth—that her 
father was the robber of the poor in surpressing churches, monasteries, and cathe- 
drals in Catholic England. That except as used in the gospel—*‘ beali pauperes’’—the 
word pauper was unknown in the modern languages of Christendom until the period 
just referred to; that it is creditable to her woman’s nature that Elizabeth sympa- 
thized with the poor, and that, after one or two homilies addressed to her iron-hearted 
Parliament on this subject, she was, in very desperation, compelled to introduce, 
almost to the shame of Christianity, human laws forcing men to support their own 
destitute brethren. Compulsion was necessary; the law of charity in the Gospel, 
as prescribed by our Lord, had become inefficient, and apparently obsolete ; and it 
was requisite to invoke the same human legislative authority, which is divinely 
instituted for the punishment of crime and the protection of society, in order by 
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Act of Parliament, to make Christians (Oh, what a phrase!) love each other, or at 
least to pay something into the public treasury to prevent men from dying of star- 
vation. 

Has all this resulted in benefit to the poor? I cannot answer the question. I can 
only express my own regret that it has imposed a triple expenditure upon the rich, 
from one-third of which the poor, according to the old Catholic system, would have 
been well provided for, without the necessity of inflicting upon them the stigma of 
social degradation. Say to them, finally, that if they were guided by the large, and 
may I not call it divine intinct, of the Catholic religion, they would consider the 
poor of future generations as well as of the present. And in that view they would 
regard with certainty the erection of this Cathedral as a primary fountain which 
will send out its living waters of faith and charity on all sides, and as a great nursery 
for cultivating the principle of charity among the generations that are to succeed us. 

This is enough on that subject, and it only remains for me to request that you all 
unite in deep adoration of God in the spirit of the psalms and prayers that are 
about to be offered in laying the corner-stone, and in consecrating even the founda- 
tions of this Cathedral, bearing in mind the sentiment which shall be uppermost in 
the hearts of the venerable bishops and clergy who are here present, as well as my 
own, to the effect that—*‘ Nisi Dominus edificaverit domum, in vanum laboraverunt qui 
edificant eam.”’ 

Several times during the progress of the discourse, continues the Truth Teller, 
the Archbishop was interrupted by the irrepressible enthusiasm of the multitude, 
which burst forth in prolonged and reiterated applause. At the conclusion, the Arch- 
bishop and the other prelates and clergy descended from the platform and resumed 
their positions in the procession, which then moved to the place where the cross was 
planted. Here the Archbishop, having blessed salt and water, sprinkled the place, 
praying that all evil influences might be banished therefrom. The choir and atten- 
dant clergy then chanted, in alternate verses, the psalm, ‘* Quam dilecta tabernacula;”’ 
after which the Archbishop, standing in front of the place so sprinkled with water, 
and laying down the mitre, prayed God, and the Blessed Virgin, and St. Patrick (in 
whose honor and name the church is founded), and all the Saints, to preserve the 
Church in purity, and to make it worthy of the desires of the faithful. Having 
made the processional tour to the corner-stone, the Archbishop, standing without his 
mitre, blessed the stone, praying as follows: 

Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, who art the true omnipotent God, the 
splendor and the image of the eternal Father, who art the corner-stone, hewed with- 
out hands, the immutable foundation, confirm this stone laid in thy name; and thou, 
who art the beginning and the end, be, we beseech thee, both the beginning and the 
increase, and the end of this work that is to be erec ted, for the praise and glory of 
thy name, who with the Father and the Spirit livest and reignest, one God, world 
without end. Amen. 

Then the Archbishop sprinkled the stone with holy water, and taking the trowel, 
he cut the sign of the cross on it—‘* In nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti.’ 
Then he prayed again: 

Bless, oh Lord, this stone, and grant that those who give their aid, with a pure 
mind, to the erection of this church, may have health of body and soundness of 
mind. 

The Litany of the Saints was then recited, when the Archbishop resumed his 
mitre, and the priests chanted: 

Mane surgens Jacob erigebat lapidem in titulum, fun: dens oleum desuper, votum vovit 
Domino; vere locus iste sanctus est, et ego uesciebam. 

Early in the morning Jacob raised a stone as a memento. Pouring oil upon it, he 
made an offering to God, and he said, Truly this place was sanctified, and I knew it 
not. 


Then the priests and choir chanted the 126th Psalm; after which the Archbishop, 
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standing and holding his mitre, touched the stone and placed it in the foundation, 
saying: 

In the faith of Jesus Christ we place this first stone in this foundation. In the 
name of the Father, &c., let true faith and brotherly love flourish here; and let this 
be a place set apart for prayer and praise. 

Then the Archbishop sprinkled the stone with holy water, saying: 


Asperges me Domine, hyssopo, et mundabor; lavabis me, et super nivem dealbabor. 
Lord, sprinkle me with hyssop, and I shall be cleansed; wash me and I shall be 
made whiter than snow. 


Then the 50th Psalm, ‘* Miserere mei, Deus,’? was chanted; after which the Arch- 
bishop made a circuit of the site of the church, sprinkling it with holy water, while 
the priests and choristers chanted: 


O quam metuendus est locus iste. Vere non est hic aluid nisi domus Dei, et porta cali. 
O how fearful is this place. Truly this is none other than the house of God—this 
is the gate of heaven. 


Then the priests and choir, still making the circuit, chanted the 86th Psalm, ‘* Fun- 
damenta ejus in mentibus sanctis;”? and the Archbishop prayed for confirmation of the 
blessing on the building to be erected. Then he sprinkled the foundation a third 
time with holy water, adding another prayer, and the clergy intoned: 


Bene fundata est domus Domini supra firmam petram. 
Well founded is the house of the Lord on the firm rock. 


After which the 12]st Psalm, ‘‘Latatus, sum in his que dicta sunt,’’ was sung. 
Having made the circuit of the site and returned to the corner-stone, the Arch- 
bishop prayed: 


Oh, God, who, from the dwelling place of all the saints, founded the eternal habi- 
tation of thy Majesty, grant to this thy building heavenly increase, that what is 
founded in joy may be fully perfected. 

Then, standing without his mitre, he repeated the hymn, ‘‘Veni Creator,” the 
priests and choristers following. 

This completed the ceremonial part of the services. 

The following isa copy of the parchment inscription placed (together with the 
names of the first patrons of this church) within the stone: 


T 


A. M.D. G. 
Hac Die, 

Decimo Octavo Kalendas Septembris, 
Millesimo Octingentesimo Quinquagesimo Octavo, 
Festo Assumptionis Semper Beate Et Immaculate Virginis, 
Dei Et Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, 
Matris, Marie, 

Lapis Hic Primarius 
Nove Ecclesiz Cathedralis Sancti Patricii, 
Ritu Pontificali Solemniter Positus Est, 
Novi Eboraci; 

A Reverendissimo Domino Johanne Hughes, 
Episcopo Quarto Et Archiepiscopo Primo 
Hujusce Sedis; 

Assistentibus Omnibus Episcopis Provincie, 
Necnon Numero Pergrandi Presbyteorum Ex. Diversis 
Et Dissitis Locis, Et Cum Concursu Immenso 
Piorum Fidelium Astantium Et Admirantium: 
Sanctitate Sua Pio Nono, Pontifice Maximo, 
Successore Beati Petri, 

Feliciter Gubernante Auctoritate Suprema 
Universam Christi Ecclesiam; 

Jacobo Buchanan, 

Statuum Horum Federatorum Preside; 
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Joanne A. King, 
Statum Neo-Eboraci Regente; 
Et Daniele F. Tiemann, 
Hujus Civitatis 
Summo Magistratu Fungente;— 
Jacobo Renwick Et Gulielmo Rodrigue, 
Architectis. 

P. S.—Hoc Contigit Lapsis Paucis Diebus a re gesta, very miranda scilicet, depo- 
sitione funis electri, in profundo maris, Trans Oceanum Atlanticum, a littore ad littus 
Sisque instituitur momentanea relatio intelligentis e Americam inter et Europam feede- 
ratorum statuum imperia et Britanniarum Huic operi quidem large faverunt quod 
autem ad finem felicem perdactum, sit maxime debetur invicte fortitudini concivis 
nostri insignissimi, Cyri. W. Fievp. 

( Translation.) 

On the 15th of August, 1858, being the Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed 
and Immaculate Virgin Mary, mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, this first stone of 
the new Cathedral of St. Patrick, of New York, was solemnly laid with pontifical 
rites by the Most Reverend Lord John Hughes, fourth Bishop, and first Archbishop 
of this diocese. All the 3ishops of the Provine e assisting, as well as a great num- 
ber of the clergy from different and distant places, and with an immense concourse 
of the pious faithful standing and admiring. His Holiness, Pius the Ninth, Chief 
Pontiff and successor to St. Peter, being happily governing the Universal Church of 
Christ by his supreme authority. James Buchanan being President of these United 
States: John A. King being Governor of the State of New York; and Daniel F. 
Tiemann, Chief Magistrate of the city. James Renwick and William Rodrigue, 
architects. ; 

Postscript.— Within a few days past has occurred the wonderful laying of the elec- 

ric cable in the depths of the Atlantic Ocean from shore to shore. Thus is estab- 
lished instantaneous communication between America and Europe, the Empires of 

e United States and Great Britain. For the happy completion of this work, most 
redit is due to the invincible fortitude of our celebrated fellow-citizena, Cyrus W. 
Field. ‘ 

Che ceremony being completed, the procession returned to the stand, whence the 
Archbishop gave his benediction, and the assemblage gradually dispersed, loudly 
cheering the Archbishop as he moved back with the proce ssion to the re tory. 

We are happy to learn that at the time of laying the corner-stone, over one hun- 


dred persons had subscribed each $1,000 towards the erection of the sacred edifice. 


2. Diocese or Battimore.—We are happy to Jearn that the time for holding the 


Jubilee in this diocese will commence with the first of September, and continue du- 
ring the month. 

Confirmation.—The Most Rev. Archbishop administered confirmation to 59 per- 
sons in St. Patrick’s Church, Cumberland, on Saturday, 31st July, the feast of St. 
lenatius. 

The church of SS. Peter and Paul, of that place, was solemnly consecrated on 
Sunday, Ist August, the feast of St. Peter in chains. High Mass was celebrated by 
tev. F, X. Seelos, C. H. R., who preached in German. Pontifical Vespers of St. 
Alphonsus were celebrated by the Most Rev. Archbishop, who also sung Pontifica! 


Mass on the festival of the saint. 102 persons were confirmed at 7 o’clock, A. M., 





egation ot 





on that festival. Eleven were conver About fifty students of the cong? 
the Most Holy Redeemer, with eight or more priests and several lay brothers, form 
this community. 107 persons were confirmed in the charch of St. Ignatius, Mount 
Savage, on Tuesday, August 3d. 71 persons were confirmed in the church of St. 


Michael, Frostburg, on Wednesday. 17 persons were confirmed in the house o 


Mr. J. O'Farrell, near Grantsville, on Thursday. 30 persons were confirmed in the 
church of St. Rose, at Bloominggrose, on Friday. 10 persons were confirmed in the 
church of St. Peter, at Oakland, on Saturday. 81 were confirmed in the church at 
Westenport, on Sunday. 


Religious Reception.—On Wednesday, August 4th, in the Convent Chapel of the 
ter Jayne Joyce (Sister 





Sisters of Mercy, Poppleton street, two young ladi 
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Mary de Chantal) and Sister Mary de Bequer (Sister M. Cecilia) were admitted to 
the habit and white veil of the Order of Mercy, by the venerable Father Hickey, 
assisted by the Rev. Messrs. McColgan, Lyman and Malone. In the absence of 
Father O’Toole of Washington (brother to Sister de Chantal), who had been ex- 
pected on the occasion, the sermon was preached by Rev. Ed. McColgan. 

On the 10th of August, at the Visitation Convent in Park street, Sister Mary Jus- 
tina Prevost made the solemn vows of religion. Rev. Father Sourin, of Loyola 
College, performed the ceremony and preached.—Mirror. 


3. Diocese or Cincinnati.—The Sisters of Mercy —Eleven Sisters of Mercy from 
the house of the order in Kinsale, and destined for Cincinnati, arrived in the Arago. 
The superior of the house in Kinsale is the lady who conducted the Sisters of Mercy 
to the Crimea, and who received the encomiums of the English commanders in the 
war, and the formal thanks of the British government for their noble conduct. The 
Sisters now arrived propose opening in Cincinnati a house similar in its objects to 
the Convent of Mercy in Houston street, New York. 


4. Diocese or PuitapetpHia.—The Right Rev. Bishop Neumann lately returned 
from a visitation of his diocese, during which he confirmed over fifteen hundred per- 
sons, and made arrangements for the building of several new churches. The time 
for holding the Jubilee in his diocese, has been fixed from the Feast of the Assump- 
tion to the 16th of November, in any two consecutive weeks, at the choice of the 
pastors of the several churches. Among the places at which the Right Rev. Prelate 
administered confirmation, are the following: Ridgebury, to 25 persons; Overton, 
13; Sugar Ridge, 16; Dushore, 74; Forks of Loyalsack, 4; Forks of Mahoopenny, 
20; Auburn, 40; Friendsville, 102; Susquehanna Co., 17; Silver Lake, 50; Susque- 
hanna, 55; New Milford, 11; Montrose, 18; Rocklake, 58; Hawley, 85; Ledgedale, 
25; Honesdale, St. John’s, 92; Honesdale, St. Magdalen’s, 35; Milford, Pike Co., 
1; Shohola, 25; Lockawaxen, 18. 


5. Diocese or Burrato.—Letters have been received from our good Bishop, who 
had arrived in Paris from Rome; he was in Rome for the great Festival of SS. Peter 
and Paul; was most graciously received by his Holiness, who gave his apostolical 
benediction for himself, his clergy and people. Our good Bishop writes in very ex- 
cellent spirits, and was on the point of leaving Paris for Brussels, where he intended 
staying for a brief time, previous to his leaving the continent for Ireland. We need 
scarcely say that he recommends himself to the prayers of the faithful of his diocese. 
—Buffalo Cath. Sent. 


6. Diocese or Lirtte Rocx.—The church of St. Mary is situated on the bank of 
the Mississippi river, at Napoleon, Arkansas, the mouth of the Arkansas river, is 
a beautiful frame building, surrounded by a small square tower, with the glorious 
emblem of salvation above, and stands upon a block of twenty-one lots, presented 
by Col. Creed Taylor, a convert to Catholicity. The altar is one of the most beau- 
tiful specimens of painting in the United States, being built of wood, and painted to 
represent Italian marble, by a clever German artist in our midst. Singular to relate, 
this is the first church of any kind ever built in the county, and the mellow sound of 
the Matin and Vesper bell rings cheerily through the grand old woods, calling on 
man to bend his knee to nature’s God, while our little church is crowded on Sunday 
by people of all denominations, who listen eagerly to the burning eloquence of our 
young Irish priest, who, as a theologian or a preacher, is hard to be equalled. 
Those who go there from motives of curiosity become astonished, and listen to the 
glorious dogmas of the Holy Catholic Church, so convincingly expounded, with 
awe; for 200 miles on both banks of the river there is no other Catholic priest, and 
he attends faithfully to the spiritual wants of all, even in our sister state, Missis- 
sippi. How much we ought to feel indebted to Bishop Byrne for sending such a 
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priest here;—here only a few months, yet he has succeeded in building a church that 
has already cost $3,000, and has still to be plastered, which would have been done 
had it not been for the inundation We have had to attend church for more than 
three months in skiffs and dug-outs. Napoleon must eventually become a great city; 
and now, having a church, we extend a general invitation to our Catholic brethren 
to come and settle with us—to mechanics or laborers, merchants, doctors, or law- 
yers; or, in fact, to any man who desires to acquire wealth by honest industry. 
Napoleon offers more advantages than any other place I know of. Wages for all 
kinds of work are exceedingly high, and laborers scarce. Exchange paper. 


7. Diocese or Sr. Lovis.—A correspondent of one of the New York journals, 
writing about the middle of July, gives the following interesting information touch- 
ing the affairs in this diocese: My last letter alluded to the fact that Father De Smet 
was undecided whether to go to his Indians directly, or accept the appointment of 
Chaplain to the Utah Expedition. I have seen no notice of his appointment, yet 
such is the fact, and very likely he is, by this time, in Salt Lake City. Thence, so 
soon as he is able, he will proceed to his ‘‘dear Indians” in the valley of the Co- 
lumbia. He sent up as an avant courier, a heavy stock of articles needed for the 
various missions. Very many of our Catholic citizens contributed largely. One 
single firm of which he had bought goods to the amount of four hundred dollars, 
receipted the bill, and peremptorily refused to take a cent of it. I mention not the 
name, because it would offend the generous donors who gave so nobly, but not to 
have it blazoned in the papers. The American Fur Company took ail of this freight 
as far as their boat could carry it, and they too refused a cent of compensation, thus 
generously abandoning a claim of at least a thousand dollars. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Duggan, Coadjutor of the Diocese, has been appointed to 
administer the Diocese of Chicago, a see vacant by the resignation of Bishop O’Re- 
gan. The report is current that he will be tendered the permanent transfer to that 
Bishopric. 

The Catholic Institute has taken within the last month a most important step, 
and in which it will have for its success the hearty good wishes of every truly pious 
Catholic. It is the opening of night schools to teach to mechanics the sciences per- 
tinent to their trade. ‘T'he directors reason correctly, that the moral battle ground is 
“our youth,” and that the weapon is education. It is by education—a false, insi- 
dious education—that under the guise of ‘* mental culture ’’ sows infidelity, that we 
are attacked; through education then must the attack be repelled. 

The Ladies of the Visitation have removed to their new buildings on Cass Ave- 
nue, and held there their exhibition. As I have said, it was absolutely impossible 
for me to attend. But I may safely assert that all of these schools gave evident 
proofs of their usefulness. Our schools, strange to say, gain by the introduction of 
the Public Schoo] system. The effect of the latter is to break up private schools, 
and, as a consequence, every Catholic who can afford it sends his child to a Convent 
or to a Catholic College. A rumor prevails that the Presbyterians of this city have 
organized a free school of their own denomination, and having notified the Public 
School Board, demand that its expenses be paid by the Board. It is a demand just 
in itself, but certain to be refused. The public ps Mees in this city are in the power 
of the Unitarians, who have also complete control of the House of Refuge, and have 
even of their ministers subsidized by the city as a City Missionary. It is not likely 
then that the vantage yround so well taken will be willingly surrendered. As the 
schools are organized, they are, though all sectarianism is excluded, as favorable to 
the development of Unitarianism as if organized under that denomination. 


8. Diocese or Pirrspurc.—The Pittsburg Catholic mentions that the corner-stone 
of a new church, to be erected in Birmingham, under the charge of the Passionist 
Fathers, was laid on the 18th of August. The ceremonies were performed by the 
Very Rev. E. McMahon, assisted by some of the German clergy, and the Passion- 
ists. The Very Rev. E. McMahon preached ia English, and one of the German 
clergy in German. 
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9. Diocese or Mitwavkie.—A new German Catholic Church was lately dedicated 
to the service of religion at the city of Oshosh, on Lake Winneb: UZ, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Henni, who preached on the occasion. The church is dedicated in 
honor of the Immaculate Conception, and is quite a credit to the German Catholics 
of the place. 


SECULAR INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Arxantic TerecrarH—The Triumph of the Enterprise. —The greatest enter- 


prise in modern science has lately been achieved, in the successful establish ment of 





the telegraphic communication between the Old and the New World. This grea 
work has been accomplished under the direction of C om Ww. Field, who arrived 
Trinity Bay on the morning of the 5th of August, in the Niagara. On the following 
day, the cable was successfully landed. From the journal kept by Mr. Field it seems 
that the Niagara arrived at the rendezvous in mid ocean on the 23d July, the Val lor- 
ous on the 25th, the Gorgon on the 27th, and the Agamemnon on the 28th. A splice 
of the cable was made on the afternoon of the 29th. The Agamemnon then sailed 
to Valencia, on the coast of Ireland, and the Niagara moved towards Trinity Bay, 
Newfoundland, paying out the cable as she proceeded. Both vessels arrived at their 
place of destination on the same day, and on the 6th of August telegraphic commu- 
nications passed for the first time between the Eastern and Western continents. As 
soon as the cable was in working ¢ ondition, the following communications passed 
between the Queen of England and the President of the United States, being the 
first telegraphic messages transmitted across the Atlantic: 





Tue Queen To THE PRESIDENT. 

To the Honorable the President of the United States: 

Her Majesty desires to congratulate the President upon the successful completi 
of this great international work, in which the Queen has taken the deepest interest 

The Queen is convinced that the President will join with her in fervently hoping 
that the Electric Cable, which now connects Great Britain with the United States, 
will prove an additional link between the nations whose friendship is founded upon 
their common interest and reciprocal esteem. 

The Queen has much pleasure in thus communicating with the President, and re- 
newing to him her wishes for the prosperity of the United States. 





Tue PresipENT To THE Quren. 
Wasuincton City, Aug. 16, 1858. 
To her Majesty Victor.1, Queen of Great Britain: 

The President cordially reciprocates the congratulations of her Majesty 
on the success of the great international enterprise accomplished by the s 
and indomitable energy of the two countries. 

It is a triumph more glorious, because far more useful to mankind, than was ever 
won by conqueror on the field of battle 

May the Atlantic Telegraph, under the blessing of Heaven, prove to be a bond of 


perpetual peace and friendship between the kindred nations, and an instrument d 


tined by Divine Providence to diffuse religion, civilization, liberty and law throughout 
the world. 

In this view, will not all nations of Christendom spontaneously unite in the decla- 
ration that it shall be forever neutral, and that its communications shail be held sacred 
in passing to their places of destination, even in the midst of hostilities. 

James BucHanan. 





the Queen, 


lence, ski 











OBITUARY.—Died, August &th, at the Church of St. Thomas, Cincinnati, the 
Rev. Winuiam Barrett, in the 29th year of his age. 

Died, July 12th, the Rev. J. B. K RAINE r, of Erie, Pa. The death of the deceased 

was occasioned by his accidentally taking a small quantity of corrosive sublimate in 
mistake for medicine. 


> Owing to the large space occupied by our account of the ceremonies of laying 
the corner-stone of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. York, we have been obliged to leave 
out our Table, and much diocesan intelligence, the particulars of which we hope to 
supply next month. 











